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Mothers and Babies. 


HE tenderest cord of a 
mother’s affection vibrates 
for her Baby. She 
loves to nurse it, to 
hear its coo and prattle 
and tocare for its needs 
and comforts. 
There is nothing 
neDgh: ee the mother enjoys 
SsEoah og more than Baby. 
She loves to at- 
tend to its fre- 
quent baths, 
and usually 
the babe seems 
to enjoy them 
too. The frolic 
assists the tonic 
effect, and Baby 
comes out of the 
bath as sweet as 
sweet can be, 
but the child, the full grown and 
h: but what soap should be used 
zation of the skin? What soap 
es, the freest from impurity? 
re juisite f for the health of the 
softens and has a fascinating 
the great English complexion 
itlived competition and which is 
ition to-day. It has earned 
a lapse of over 100 years. 
udy acquainte -d with Pears’ soap 
should ask for Pears’ at their 
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W. & J. Sloane 


Summer 
Floor Coverings 


IN THE 


GREATEST VARIETY 


...-Including a Full Assortment of.... 














Chinese Cotton Rugs 


In pretty Blue and White, Pink and White 
and Gr en and White effects 
EAST INDIA MOODJ PORCH RUGS 
CHINESE MATTINGS 
AND JAPAN:SE INLAID MATTINGS 


In Novel Patterns and Colors. 





Bigelow Brussels Carpet P 
Inlaid Linoleums ae 


(Durable, Cool, and Sanitary) 





Smith’s Axminster Rugs 


(Inexpensive and Decorative) | 


Imperial Smyrna Rugs 


(Reversible and Durable) 


Fine Wilton Rugs 


(In New Oriental Designs) 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 























4, Broadway and Dinetcenth St., Dew York City 
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THE AMERICAN AUTHORITY ON HOUSEHOLD ART 








ContTENTs FOR APRIL, 1901 








In SwiTZERLAND Frontispiece 
HouseKeEPING Mabe Easy MARGARET WoopBuRY 223 


Tue Arts AND CraFrs ExuiBiTion tn Minne Is Frances R, STERRETT 225 
With Nine Lllustrations 


A Cueap Summer CoTraGe ELIzABETH WESTGATE 
With Six Illustrations 


INDIAN PoTTEeRY GrorGE WHARTON JAMES 

ith Stx lilustrations . 
New York LETTER O.iver CoLEMAN 
With One Illustration 


EnciisHh Country Houses ror RENT 
With Sixteen Illustrations 


PLANTING THE Home Grounps Water E, ANDREWS 
Vith Four Illustrations 


Tue Furniture oF Our ForEFATHERS—A t 


Otiver COLEMAN 


v 


tth Four lliustrations 


CorRESPONDENCE 





The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
House Beavutirunt. He particularly desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-d-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be responsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 
drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazine. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any part of United States and Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. Stone & Co.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new addresses should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be returned unless accompanied by 
postage. 

Title-pages and indexes for Vol. VIII are to be had on application. The publishers 
regret that owing to the demand the supply of copies of the first few numbers is limited. 

Numbers 2, 3, 4, and 6, Vol. I, are to be had at 50 cents each; numbers 4, 5, and 6, 
Vol. II; 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, Vol. IIT; 1 6, Vol. IV; 1, 6, Vol. V, are 25 cents each. 

Numbers 1 and 5 of Vol. I; 1, 2 and 3 of Vol. II; 2 of Vol. III; 3, 4, and 5 of Vol. IV; 2, 3, 
4, and 5 of Vol. V, are out of prir 

Bound Vols. VI, VII, and VIII, $1.50 each, and very few copies of bound Vol. III, at 
$2.50 each. 

The publishers will bind any volume for 50 cents. 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO., 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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NO. 211 PUNCH BOWL I5IN. AZTEC PATTERN 


When Buying, Buy for Posterity. 
Nothing so dignifies a family as the eleg:int and valuable articles which descend 


rom generation to generation. The best of its kind is always worthy — always 
respected, always valuable. 


hey cut 
oO". Glass 


is made for all time and will be as elegent a hundred years from now as it is today. 


4 Ye) engraved on Send for book “‘ Things Beautiful,’’ which 
ei every piece. shows many elegant and exclusive Libbey designs. 


The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Gis Intique hop. 








Look well to your Chairs. 
See that they are Joo. 1 Chairs 


Strong 
Com/fortable 














Good-Looking 





Appropriate 





This month we are making a 
special display of good Chairs. 


For this 
occasion 





we are 
showing 
a large 








number of rare Antiques of the Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and Colonial 














styles. Then there are fine reproductions, 
skillfully made from good materials, and 


preserving all the “feeling”’ of the originals. 


We invite correspondence with those 
interested in Chairs. 


Send for our booklet, “Ghings Cclonial.” 

















W.K. COWAN @ COMPANY 


2035-207 Michigan Avenue, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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Se ak 
LET US = 
SUGGEST 


A scheme of decoration for your home this Spring. 
Furnish us with a complete description, and we will 
send samples of the latest designs in Wall Hang- 
ings, with prices. 

If you have only one or two rooms to be dec- 
orated, let us help you. Your needs can neither be 
too big nor too little. They will have our prompt 
and best attention. 

We furnish decorative treatments, following 
L’Art Nouveau or other popular styles. Our 


stock is especially complete in 


WALL PAPERS, DRAPERIES 
AND NOVELTIES 


of our own importation. 


W. P. NELSON 
CO. 


193 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





























" Paper Hangings from 15¢ pet 
toll up. Write for booklet. 
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Wrought by hand 


If we are judged by the friends we have, much more surely are 
our artistic culture and love of beauty to be arrived at t by 
the articles that surround us in our homes. 


Tobey Hand-made Furniture 


is the — type of the cabinet-maker’s art. Every piece is 
wrought t yy hand in our own work-rooms. It is remarkable 
for its truth of con anegiee grace of design, beauty of finish, 
and general harmony. No_ veneers, no machine carving 
nor stamped ornaments, are used in its construction. 


We send free on request our booklet, ‘* Tubey Hand-made Furniture,”’ 
which t how it is made in our workshop. 


The Tobey Furniture Co., Chicago 


STABLISHED 1856 
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Colby’s Pets": 


OLONIAL antiques are very expensive—our 
reproductions are taken from rare patterns and 
cost from ¥4 to ¥ as much as the worn-out originals. 
We are getting from our factory, daily, fresh pieces 
of every description— all the quaint shapes our 
ancestors used. Drop in now and then; there is 
always something new and interesting. Two acres 
of floor space devoted to furniture and draperies 
at retail only. 


John A. COLBY @. Sons 


Established 1865 


FACTORY : BUY OF THE MAKER STORE: 


44 to 50 N. Elizabeth St. 148 to 154 Wabash Av 
CHICAGO 
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Scholle’s Good Furniture 


THIS IS COLONIAL FURNITURE DESIGNING IN ALL ITS PURITY. 
Better made and finer finished than its ancestor, without doubt, for we have learned how to 
add /uxuriousness to beauty of design in these later years. Let us show you some ‘‘classics”’ 
in antique furniture for all rooms in the house :: It will be a pleasure for both of us. 


H. E. SCHOLLE & CO. 


Established 1878 222 Wabash Avenue 
The Only Excclusive Furniture Between Adams Street and 


JS tore in the City Jackson Boulevard & Chicago 








The Asbestos Pad tius 


THIS Pad is made of two layers of specially prepared 

Asbestos interlined with strong sheeting to hold same 
securely together, making it durable and practical. The 
outside covering is made of double faced Cotton Plush to 
make it soft and noiseless. 

It is of sufficient thickness for all purposes. No other 

ad is necessary, its use preventing — or hot dishes 
rom injuring t e most highly polished table. 

When ordering, give the i of Table, round, — 
or oblong. Measure the top surface, width ‘and length, 
correctly as possible, as the pad covers the top only, her 
does not overhang. If for extension, give width of Leaves, 
and number wanted, as the Pads for extended Tables are 
made in two halves and the leaves or fillings added for any 
length desired. 


| 


All Pads and Leaves made t to 0 fold, easily 
handled, and can be conveniently laid away | 
when not in use. Descripti cleouat and 
prices sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY ©  catcaco, 1iiois 
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McCLURG & CO. 





Birth a New 
Chance 
By 


COLUMBUS 
BRADFORD 


12mo. $1.50 


This work is absolutely unique in Christendom. Its conclusions may appear to coincide in 
one essential point with the doctrines of Theosophy, but the course of reasoning by which they 
are reached is entirely free from mysticism and is in full harmony with the re wae | teaching of 
both Science and Religion. All who have felt at times the apparent futility of the individual 
life will be comforted and uplifted by the brave optimism of this original book. The main con- 
clusions of the work are: The human personality does not leave the body at death; the germ of 
life persists and in due time returns to another body; the perfection of the race will be realized 
through the gradual amelioration in successive lives of its individual members. The workirg 
hypothesis of the authoris: The dead live again by being born again. 





Garcilaso 
B 
J. BRECKENRIDGE 
ELLIS 


Author of 
“The Dread and 
Fear of Kings.”’ 


12mo. $1.25 





A clever and ing story of Spanish life and character at a time which is peculiarly inter- 
esting to Americans, the close of the fifteenth century. The scenes in the earlier part of the 
story are laid in the “city of silk,’’ before the beleaguered walls of Granada, and later the hero 
escapes the spies of the Inquisition by joining the Columbus expedition. In Garcilaso the author 
has presented a fine portrait of the Spanish hidalgo, ignorantly religious, ny cage ng nomen 
arrogantly brave. e Quixotic Garcilaso tells the tale himself, and there is a subtle irony in 
the method by which the author makes Garcilaso reveal his foibles while wholly unconscious of 
ond amas The love story is full of complications, now serious, now amusing, which end 

appily. 





In Press 
A History 
of the 
American 
People 


By FRANCIS 
NEWTON THORPE 





Professor Thorpe’s name is familiar to every student of history as the author of a number of 
exhaustive, scholarly works, such as his “‘ Constitutional History of the American People,” as 
well as through his work as a lecturer on history. The present work, however, is of much more 
aoa interest than any that he has yet written, for it fills a gap in our literature which the late 

oses Coit Tyler pointed out—the need for a one-volume history of our country which is at once 
exact in scholarship and readable as literature. Professor Thorpe has been working on this book 
for the last nine years, and it contains the fruits of careful examination of original sources, of 
matured reflection on historical problems, and of that practical experience in addressing the public 
which enables the author to present his subject in the clearest light and in the most attractive 
manner. It is an enjoyable work for busy men and women, as well as the best compendium of 
American history for he student that has yet appeared. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Ave: 
CHICAGO 

















CHICAGO 


47 Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK 
160 Fifth Avenue 


Art Nouveau in Wail Paper 





N EVER before has Art been so handsomely exemplified 


in Wall Papers, as in the designs we are receiving for 


the coming season. 


We are not only the most exclusive 


dealers as to special designs and colorings in both Wall 
Papers and Drapery patterns, but keep our line such by 
not furnishing sample books to local dealers, so that a 
paper selected from us can never become common. 
We execute all kinds of Well Paper, Decorative and 
Drapery Work, and will be pleased to send samples and 
suggestions, or, when the work justifies, we will send a 
competent representative with samples, to call upon you 
and make suggestions and ‘urnish estimates for work. 
Work executed in all parts of the country. 


John L. N elson (@ Bro. Co. 





47 Jackson Bouleward se Chicago, Illinois 
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THE FURNITURE OF 
OUR FOREFATHERS 


By Esther Singleton 


CRITICAL DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 
By Russell Sturgis 


Nearly four hundred illustrations. Published in three editions ; two strictly limited. 
A work unique in its field. Of great artistic interest and historic value. 


W.S. M. writing in the February Book Buyer 
Says: 


“© The book deserves very high praise. It 
is written out of abundant information, with 
skill, conciseness and vivacity. Miss Singleton 
has made a good book in a field where none existed 
before.” 


The Stupto for February says : 


“We welcome the first installment of a 
work which promises to fulfill for American 
furniture-history what the books of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Litchfield have done 
for English furniture. * * * * * * * We con- 
gratulate the publishers on the excellence of the 
illustrations they have obtained for this work.” 


The work is being published in eight parts. 

Every phase and feature of THE FURNITURE OF 

Our ForeFraTHERs receives adequate treatment 

and ample illustrations. Among the subjects 

treated are: The Puritan, home-made things, the quaint Dutch belongings, the 

rich furnishings of the great Southern Colonial mansions, the ways of telling the 

genuine historical associations with special pieces, technical details, values and 
marks, and all the other unwritten lore of the subject. 


8 PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 34 Union Square, E., New York 





Please send me full particulars in regard to The Furniture of Our Forefathers. 


NAME 


CITY 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, New York 
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Herbert S. Stone & Co.|; BOATS! BOATS!! 


CHICAGO. 


Will soon issue 


An American Book of Gardening 





We sell a 15-ft. Fishing Launch, draught 12 in., seats six per- 
By IDA BENNETT. sons, speed 6 miles, 4 te P. gatotine motor, for $150. 

We are builders of he Racine Electro-Vapor Launches, from 
15 to 50 ft. in length. Also Row Boats, Hua Duck 
Boats and Canoes. We are builders of the Pathfinder, and of al! 
A PracticaL Guipe ror AMaTeuR GARDENERS. | the modern Steam Yachts on Lake Geneva, as well as the Sailing 
Yachts Siren, Valiant, Vencedor, Vanenna, Puritana, Infanta, 
Arline, etc. We are the only boat house in Chicago, and invite in- 
spection at our Warerooms, 64 &66 Wabash Av.,cor. Randolph St. 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co. CARrse Bros. C0.,Managers 





Price $2.00. 











AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
3 Beautiful, Healthy $] 


HOUSE PALMS 


With instructions as to care of them. The 
three hardy Palms shown here are the pick 
of scores in our greenhouses, the largest in 
the West. 


KENTIA, shown to the left; LATANIA, shown 
in center; ARECA, shown to right 


Sent on receipt of price anywhere in the 
U.S. in pots carefully packed. Height of 
each above pots, 14 to16inches. We assure 
you that they will give absolute satisfaction 


THE GEO. WITTBOLD CO. 
1657-59 Buckingham Place, CHICAGO 


sy | Ql ee | ee ewes [ecumenism oes ws a — ren were Arwen | rem 


Cooking Is Made Easy 


by our new methods. Women become fascinated with the Favorite, 
because of the marvelous control they have over heat. Baking 
and roasting are better by our system of hot and cold fresh 
air ventilation. Poised amid the even heat of the oven, 
our drip roasting proceeds equally, the labor less than half. 


Favorite 


Steel Plate 


Ranges 


leak no air ct joints. The firebox mixes air with coal, wood or gas 
in correct parts to make perfect combustion. No heat is wasted, 
because the non-conductor walls are perfect as a locomotive’s, 
(3 thicknesses, see border of advertisement). In this way the 
Favorite pays for itself in saving. Corrugated water fronts with 
large —s and circulating capacity. Tested on higher pressure 
than carried by any water works. Where there are no water 
works, our reservoirs may be used exclusively. 





§ 


Double steel walls, 
asbestos lining 
Way the walls are made 


‘ 


Our new catalogue (free) tells you plainly why 
the Favorite isthe best and most economical 
Range for you to own—also gives prices. 


The Favorite Stove &G Range Co. 
Dept. G PIQUA, O., U. S.A. 


- CHAMPION Exactly the same except in finish, which changes > 
~ ~ mote PEERLESS Favorite only the appearance and price, without od Our plant cov ers 10 acres, the most 
Ae C ALUMINUM the capacity, convenience, weight of material, @o  - complete of its kind in the world. 


- = a 
a ee ee 
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A few weeks in 
Colorado next 


summer will do 


you more good 
than a barrel of 
medicine. 


E issue a handsome little book about 
is more entertaining and Burlington 
informative than anything on the subject yet Route 


| 


Colorado, w 





published. It is full of interesting illustrations ) 
and contains an excellent topographical map of the State. It 
can be had by sending six cents in postage to the address below. 


Excellent hotels, perf limate and wonderful mountain scenery make Colorado 
he ideal health and ple re resort. 

Colorado is not far av We run “one night on the road” trains, luxuriously 
equipped, from both Chi and St. Louis. Comfortable library smoking cars and 
lining cars a /a carte 1 the trip seem very short. Then during the summer 
months tourist tickets ar id at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 





P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. @ Q. R. R., CHICAGO 
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HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY 


discouraged housekeeper is a 


TWENTY - FIVE - YEAR - OLD 
\ sorry sight. She ought to be full 


of life and courage. I was not! ~ 


And after a long illness I struggled back 
to a husband who resolutely gave up our 
pleasant house as being too great a bur- 
den, and took a small sunny flat, where 
we lived comfortably enough with our 
two babies for three years. At the ena 
of that time I found myself deliberately 
planning to return, longing for the large 
attic nursery and our own front door, 
trying to think how the burden of house- 
keeping with a moderate capital of health 
and dollars could be lessened. 

After thinking it over by myself, read- 
ing various books dealing with house- 


hold problems and furnishings, chief 
among them THE House BeavtTiFuL, I 
talked it out with my husband, and we 
went back to our dear old colonial house. 

Now, after three years of comfort and 
enjoyment, | wish to tell my sisters how 
my outlook upon the world of house- 
keeping has brightened. 

We could not afford to make many 
changes at once, but by degrees my bug- 
beurs have turned into good fairies and 
my mountains into molehills. First 
came the question of floors. Our draw- 
ing-room, or living-room, had a hard- 
wood floor and a large rug, and the rest 
of the house had carpets which had been 
let with the house since we left it. 
These had to be cleaned, and before they 
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went down were made into large squares 
which were spread upon bare painted 
floors or straw mattings. Exit bugbear 
number one—the annual taking up ina 
cloud of dust, cleaning, and hammering 
down again. Every week two or three 
are taken up, swept in the yard, and put 
back when the rooms are swept. 

We had one hardwood floor put down 
in the study. That was enough for one 


year. Next came the furniture question, 
with moths as a natural accompani- 
ment. My husband and I talked over 


our chairs and sofas and made up our 
minds as to which we should like ‘‘to 
live up to,’’ as most comfortable, good- 
looking, and durable. We decided upon 
one large leather-covered arm divan and 
sofa, with some old English oak and 
leather deep-seated chairs, all of which 
were in the living-room. 
With moths before my mi 
why do we always speak of 
having but one eye—I had 





nd’s eye 
ur mind as 
long win- 


dow box-seat made across one broad 
alcove window, and cushioned it with 
crinison corduroy to match leather. 


From every upholstered chair I took its 
wool or velvet or plush or tapestry cover 
and made all these materials into sofa- 
pillows, for which we had much use, 
covering the chairs by degrees with cor- 
duroy or silk or leather. My curtains 
were taken down and made into cushions, 
which enlivened sofas and window-seats 
all over the house, and the new curtains 
were of crimson ‘‘satin aan I 
think it was called. The room is full of 
sutishine, and we have a very large open 
fireplace for our evening log fire, and the 
woodwork is white, so that the crimson 
is well lighted up. 

The few table-covers are of silk, and 
there are two or three wicker arm-chairs 
with gay cushions. In this way we went 
through the house, and to-day we have 
but one nailed-down carpet, and that on 
the hall and stairs, which are waiting 
for hardwood. 

Now, when we go away from the house 
for the summer, my heart does not sink 
at the thought of putting to rights. 
Our few valuable oil-paintings are turned 


BEAUTIFUL 


to the wall, while all with glass over 
them, photographs, water-colors, en- 
gravings, and etchings, are left, and 
washed on our return. Winter clothing 
is brushed, sewed up in cotton, and de- 
posited in the window-seat boxes all over 
the house. 

Sometimes we go to a seashore house, 
in which ease our rugs and sofa-pillows 
go with us. We seldom close our city 
house. There is always some dress- 
maker, teacher, or young couple whom 
we know, and one or another of these is 
glad to live in the large rooms throug) 
the hot weather and keep the house aired 
by way of rent. We never have had any 
reason to regret this, I think partly 
because we make sure of the kind of 
person who takes the responsibility. 
We cannot afford to pay a ‘‘caretaker,’’ 
and we take no one who feels that she 
wishes for any pay beyond the comfort 
and freedom of the large, airy house, 
with its large piazza and yard. 

It takes about two-tays to put the 
house in order to be left. We hire our 
furnace man to see that the great cellar 
is neat, and that the rugs are tied up, 
either for the seashore or to go to the 
upholsterers, where they are cleaned and 
lodged all summer.--- 

The servants do not look forward to 
the moving with disfavor. They go with 
us, or else I find places for them till our 
return. You can always find good places 
for good servants, and I seldom have 
any others. My house at the seashore 
is all stone and wood without and denim 
and wood within, and is swept from gar- 
ret to cellar when we go to it, and when 
we leave it, and one day’s washing of 
windows and’ one of washing china and 
glass makes it ready for the summer. 

Two days make our city house ready 
for the winter. Of course we have new 
covers oftener than we did when plush 
or tapestry was the order of the day, but 
cleanliness and mothlessness make up 
for that, and silk and cotton are cheap 
to buy and easy to put on. 

My housekeeping is easy now, and my 
house is much praised. 

MARGARET WOODBURY. 
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A Sconce By GEorGE BaRR 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION IN MINNEAPOLIS 


HE general interest that is taken 

in artistic handicraft as shown in 
the large attendance at the arts 

and crafts exhibitions must be 

most gratifying to those who have been 
instrumental in the revival of handwork. 
The Minneapolis Arts and Crafts Society 
recently held its second exhibition, and 
the marked increase in both interest and 
attendance was very noticeable. It was 
to be regretted that the local craftsmen 
made so small a showing, and the mem- 
bers of the society rather sacrificed their 
own work in their efforts to secure ex- 
hibitions from abroad. What they did 
show was good and compared very favor- 
ably with that of the eastern craftsmen. 





The Minneapolis society is the oldest 
arts and crafts society in the United 
States, counting from its first organiza- 
tion in 1895 under the name of the Chalk 
and Chisel Club. The original plan was 
to form a club of wood-carvers and de- 
signers, but the widespread interest in 
art handicraft soon led the group to 
broaden its aims and to include in its 
membership workers in various crafts. 
The name was changed to the Arts and 
Crafts Society shortly after the first exhi- 
bition, two years ago. It is a small 
scciety, with not more than fifteen active 
members and one non-resident member 
f-om Duluth, but it has played no small 
part in rousing intelligent interest in 
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what can be done with the hands. It 
has also introduced to notice some work- 
ers who were practically unknown, which 
is one of the primary objects of such an 
organization. 

The book-binding and leather-work 


LEATHER GRILL AND CURTAIN 
BY Mrs. CENTER 


were especially attractive. Among the 
books were several examples from 
famous old presses and binders, an Elzi- 
ver, an Aldus, and a Kelmscott, while 
the modern presses represented by good 
pieces of work were the Mosher, Philoso- 


pher, Roycroft, Vale, Hahn, and Har- 
mon, with bindings by Zaehnsdorf, Tout, 
Zahn, Riviere, Seymour, and Miss Starr. 

The leather-work of Mrs. Amelia Hyde 
Center was delightful in color and de- 
sign. A grill of green and brown 
leather was put together with copper 
rivets, and the curtain of green velour 
was appliqued with a conventionalized 
pattern of leather and rivets. Mrs. 
Center also sent wall-coverings, desk- 
fittings, cushions, and magazine-covers. 
Miss Heal had a dictionary-cover and 
Miss Hammer a sermon-cover, showing 
how the metal rivets may be used to 
accentuate and énrich a pattern. Other 
leather-work, all of it strong and attract- 
ive, was by the Nordhoff bindery, Miss 
Bulkley, Miss Fenn, and Miss Reade. 

The collection of wood-carving and 
cabinet-work was comprehensive, and 
ranged from the mahogany boxes and 
cabinets, simple in workmanship 
and line, of George S. Dole to the more 
ornate stained wood of Arthur Dodds. 
John 8S. Bradstreet sent a door for a 
clothespress in two colors of natural 
wood. Each panel has a Japanese deco- 
ration in subdued but rich tones, and 
the bronze finishings are in a pattern of 
flying birds. The wood is finished after 
a Japanese process that raises the grain 
and gives a satin shimmer. Mr. Brad- 
street also showed a Celtic chair and a 
frame. 

Two pieces of delicate wood-carving, a 
erucifix and a child and hen, were by 
A. A. Gewont. William Yungbauer 
sent an empire side-table. A. A. Ander- 
son had an odd piece of illumination on 
wood and Mrs. Wang and Miss Heisser 
decorated wooden screens. Smaller 
articles were exhibited by Miss Eddy, 
Miss Leonard, Miss Harrison, Miss 
Ellis, Miss Fenn, Miss Cook, Miss Lor- 
ing, Mrs. Helmick, Mrs. Koehler, Fred- 
erick Sargent, Thomas Fisher, Wallace 
R. Clarke. 

Interest in the pottery centered around 
the Rookwood. The manufacturers sent 
the Paris Exposition exhibition, which 
has not been shown in this country 
before, and the shapes and colors were 
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exquisite. The Tiger Kye and Gold 
Stone, accidental pottery freaks, were 
most interesting for their strange color- 
ing. Specimens of Grueby, Dedham, 
Neweomb, and of the work of William 
Bulger completed the pottery exhibition. 

The metal-work was 
a delight. It roused the 
most enthusiastic ad- 
miration. Hammered 
silver, copper, and lead 
with or without enamel- 
ing and jewels were in 
dazzling array. The 
bowls of copper were 
eaten by acids into an 
iridescence of glowing 
color. Mrs. Klapp had 
a representative collec- 
tion of her stunning 
buckles, brooches, and 
pins, and Mrs. Wynne 
and Mr. Yale sent their 
silver tankards, spoons, 
and bowls. Walter 
Hudson had a unique 
pin, an irregular star, 
set with Mississippi 
River pearls, among 
which are interlaced 
the slender bodies of 
green gold snakes. A 
tiny pewter hand mir- 
ror, by Miss Heisser, 
was a notable piece. 
Miss Heisser made the 
design and the mold, 
cast the pewter, and 
worked up the design 
with a penknife. A 
novel leaden casket was 
the work of Miss Mary 
Colter. Portia’s de- 
scription of the leaden 
casket was on the cover 
in raised letters, and 
the fastenings were in monogram, with 
the frame of heavy steel bands. Miss 
Colter also sent a copper bowl and 
buckles. George Barr showed a sconce 
with a Medusa head for the center panel, 
and the three candle-sockets are inter- 
twined serpents in brass. The snuffer 


and extinguisher hang from brass 
chains. A tea-caddy with two measur- 
ing-spoons and a silver skull-ring were 
other examples of Mr. Barr’s work. 
Miss Reade, Miss Holden, Miss Pres- 
ton, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. 


An ELEctrIc Lich’ STanp By Mr. Barr—(See page 244) 


Koehler, Mrs. Taylor, and R. R. Jarvie 
were represented by attractive pieces of 
metal-work. 

The embroideries and textiles included 
the hand-woven coverlets and floor-mats 
from Berea College, a bedspread made 
by the North Carolina mountaineers, a 
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large collection 
of the famous 
Deerfield work, 
some thirty or 
more pieces from 
the art needle- 
work elass at 
Pratt Institute, 
and the ‘‘hooked 
rugs’? made by 
the women of 
Pequaket, New 
Hampshire. Miss 
Chant had a wall- 
hanging in poster 
fashion, and sev- 
eral Chicago art- 
ists sent pieces. 

The glass ex- 
hibit was very 
small. There 
were a few pieces 
of Tiffany favrile 
glass, and a stain- 
ed-glass window 
by Leo 8S. Rem- 
ington. 

A portrait panel 
by Mrs. George 
Backus was the 
gem of the deco- 
rative modeling. 


PEWTER MIRROR BY MIss HEISSER 


CopPpER BowLs By Mrs. Davis AND Mrs. TAYLOR 
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Mrs. Backus also 
sent a sconce 
holding three 
eandles. Both 
pieces were in a 
delicate green, 
and the modeling 
is strong and full 
of feeling. Henry 
Stinehause sent a 
cornice,and Rich- 
ard W. Bock two 
interesting statu- 
ettes, a shepherd 
and a reclining 
Indian. 

The book-plates 
formed an exhib- 
it in themselves. 
Among the de- 
signers repre- 
sented were Ed- 
win Davis French, 
Gardiner Teall, 
Mary Moulton 
Cheney, Mary 
Colter, Walter J. 
Enright, Amy 
Sacker, Marga- 
rethe Heisser, 
Mabel Key, and 
Olive Lathrop. 
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that the made-up de- 
signs obtained. 

From a local point 
of view the exhibit of 
the Minneapolis school 
children was the most 
attractive, particularly 
for its promise of the 
future. The collection 
represented the hand- 
work of the children 
from the first to the 
fifth grades, and in- 
cluded woven rugs 
original in color and 

_ design, baskets and 
mats from rafia and 
rattan. The children 
had woven dyed rafia 
into the rafia baskets 
with excellent results. 
Taste in color and 
form, as well as skill 
with the fingers, was a 
feature of the work of 
the little craftsmen. 

The artistic cover of 
the catalogue was the 
work of Miss Cheney. 
It gave evidence of a 
knowledge of appro- 
priateness in design. 

The exhibit as a 
whole showed a strong 
advance over the pre- 
vious one. The sales 
were quite numerous, 
although no effort was 
made to secure a col- 
lection for that pur- 
pose. Many more 
candlesticks and cop- 
per bowls could have 
been disposed of. The 
general interest evinced 
in the exhibition by 
the public, from the 
smallest school chil- 
dren to the gray- 

There were designs for stained glass, haired grandfathers, proved the appreci- 

book-covers, and other decorative bits, ation that is felt for hand-work. 

but they did not receive the attention FRANCES R. STERRETT. 


Door FOR CLOTHES-PRESS BY MR. BRADSTREET 
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A CHEAP SUMMER COTTAGE 


GREAT many persons whose con- 
A tinuous mental activity through 
ten months of the year has de- 
manded a complete rest for two 
months have longed for a home in the 
mountains where they might find free- 
dom from all mental strain. Many of 
these have felt that such a longing was 
a dream never to be realized, because the 
cost of the simplest country home seemed 
beyond the possibilities of even a com- 
fortable income, when the future must 
be considered, and the acquaintance of 
savings banks cultivated. For the sake 
of those to whom the ‘‘resort’’ offers no 
attractions, and who have found the 
‘‘private farm-house’’ totally unsatisfac- 
tory as a summer home, the following 
description of a cabin in the wilderness 
is written. 
Lazycroft is the name by which it was 
christened. It was built for a busy 
woman musician, who occupied it last 


summer with her parents, Ichabod, wisest 
of cats, and an occasional choice guest. 
It is in the Santa Cruz Mountains, only 
four hours’ ride by rail from San Fran- 
cisco. 

A piece of ground on a steep and 
thickly wooded hillside, unavailable for 
agricultural purposes, and therefore for 
sale cheap, was secured. Such bits are 
to be found in many localities in the 
United States, and frequently fora much 
lower price than in California. 

The house was built by ‘‘day’s work’’ 
by a carpenter whose sturdy honesty, 
capable good sense, and lack of prejudice 
against the unconventional would canon- 
ize him in countries where saints are 
made! It is of tongued and grooved 
redwood boards six inches wide, surfaced 
on the inside, rough on the outside. 
There is no ceiling, the rooms being open 
to the rafters and the roof. The living- 
room is twenty by sixteen feet, and its 
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A CORNER OF THE PORCH 


boast and pride is a good-sized fireplace 
- ? 


built of second-hand bricks, and which 
extends uncovered to the roof. Here 
often in the deliciously sharp mornings 
and evenings of last summer a fire blazed 
merrily. The hillside is prolific of 
‘‘ehips’’ and logs, and the fascinating 
task of bringing these to the house was 
one of the day’s amusements. 

Opening off the living-roo1 
bedrooms, each half the size « 
ing-room. A kitchen of conv 
connects with 
back. 

The poreh is a delightful 
being twenty by twelve feet, 
well as the house itself has an excellent 
shingled roof. The supports of the 
porch-roof are young and not too slender 
redwood trees, their branches cut off to 
within a few inches of the trunk, leav- 
ing convenient pegs for hats and sun- 
bonnets. 

On the porch all the meals were taken, 
and the zest which hitherto jaded appe- 


are two 
f the liv- 
nient size 
the living-room at the 


feature, 
and it as 





tites brought to the sim- 
ple feasts flavored every 
viand. 

The windows of the 
eabin are the ordinary 
six-paned sashes to be 
found in stock at the 
mills, and instead of 
being set in the usual 
manner, the sashes are 
placed side by side, and 
made to slide in the 
frankest way upon run- 
ners. Under one pair 
of windows a long 
bench with a hinged lid 
makes a capital place for 
storing extra bedding, 
and by the addition of 
plenty of pillows be- 
comes a comfortable 
seat. 

As to furnishings, 
few things except beds 
had to be bought for 
Lazycroft. The attic 
and cellar in one’s 
town home are sure to 

contain discarded furniture which can 
be made to present an amazingly ele- 
gant appearance by means of sage- 
green paint and a brush borrowed from 
the good-humored painter. Print of 
pleasing color (it is all blue-and-white 
at Lazycroft) gives the needed touch of 
cheeriness to cushions and couches; and 
it is positively marvelous what an 
amount of blue-and-white china may be 
bought for five dollars, and how alto- 
gether attractive it is set upon shelves 
in a corner of the living-room, near the 
chimney. Please to consider how im- 
pressive it is to eat off one’s bric-a-brac! 
For there are those among the readers 
of THe House BEavTIFUL who believe 
that only the useful is ornamental, and 
that useless things have no place any- 
where in the world. 

Across the way from Lazycroft a beau- 
tiful granite-bordered creek sings and 
tumbles jovially, reflecting in all its path 
the tender, green things which grow so 
luxuriantly in the rich, black loam among 
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the boulders. Nothing 
could be more satisfy- 
ing to the artistic sense 
than the play of light 
and shade on the wood- 
ed upland at six o’clock 
in the morning. At 
that hour the crickets, 
the birds, the trees, and 
the creek played many 
a pastoral, and some- 
times it turned out to 
be a fugue, and some- 
times a_ bewitching 
scherzo, for according 
to the mood of the en- 
tranced listener so was 
the music interpreted. 

At that hour the 
butcher was wont to 
come, clanging a dis- 
sonant gong merrily, 
and selling juicy steaks 
at next to nothing a 
pound, likewise pre- 
senting nice bits to 


An EFFECT IN REDWOOD,—SHELVES AND RAFTERS 


A Bit or THE LIviInc-Room 


Ichabod, who received 
them with characteristic 
majesty and condescen- 
sion. 

Lest Lazyeroft seem 
only the vision of a 
dream, after all, the 
actual cost is here given. 

The little piece of land 
has fifty feet frontage, 
and extends up the hill- 
side to its summit. 
Here, by climbing the 
easy, winding foot-trail, 
cut at an expense of four 
dollars for two days’ 
labor, one obtains a 
thrilling view. The cost 
of the land was seventy- 
five dollars, and would 
be less in many places. 

The cost of the ma- 
terial and labor in build- 
ing the cabin was two 
hundred and ninety dol- 
lars. The lumber was 
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to hang one’s own pon- 
gee and muslin curtains 
at one’s own windows; 
to sling one’s own ham- 
mocks from one’s own 
trees; to make the ac- 
quaintance of one’s own 
family and one’s self 
through the haleyon 
days; to be lulled to 
sleep by the murmur of 
the creek; to be awak- 
ened by the linnet sing- 
ing on the gable-end; to 
tramp the woods in the 
_ green, early morning; 
to do nothing through- 
out the long, warm day: 
to remember, and better 
still, to forget! For one 
must live simply and 
sincerely, and therefore 
blessedly, in the country 
which God hath made. 


ELIZABETH WESTGATE. 
THE FIREPLACE 


twenty-two dollars a 
thousand feet, shingles 


one dollar and fifty 
cents a thousand, bricks 
one dollar and fifty 
cents a hundred, ear- 
penter thirty-one days 
at three dollars a day. 
These figures will give 
a basis for comparative 
estimates in different 
parts of the country. 
Next year there will 
be no expense, except 
the small item of rail- 
road fare, connected 
with the summer out- 
ing. And fancy, you 
tired people, what de- 
light it will be to fit the 
key into the padlock on 
one’s own matched 
board door; to spread 
one’s own rag- carpet 
and rugs upon one’s own 
planed redwood floor; 
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INDIAN OLLA MAKER, Lacuna, NEW MEXxIco 


INDIAN POTTERY. 


LL matters pertaining to the 
A North American aborigine are 
gaining more and more the inter- 

est of the cultured and refined of 


the American people. North American 
scientists have done as much as, and per- 
haps more, for the science of ethnology 
than those of any other nation on earth. 
And it has been found that a study of all 
matters that have, in any way whatever, 
touched the lives of the men and women 
of the past has a humanizing and broad- 
ening effect upon the student. We can 
come into sympathy with an extinct 
people when we stand by the side of the 
great temples and monuments they have 
erected. The men of ancient Greece 
have influenced the wisest and best of 
moderns, almost as much through the 
architectural and other memorials they 
have left as through their literature, ora- 
tory, and statesmanship. 

Egypt, Babylon, Palmyra, Baalbec, 
are names that orators have used to con- 


jure with for centuries, on account of 
the imposing monuments of stone their 
people left behind them. Later peoples 
naturally have been appealed to by these 
vast and glorious structures. They were 
and are impressive and stupendous, com- 
pelling the attention. 

But it has been left for the patient 
science of later days to penetrate the 
inner secrets of the lives of the men and 
women of the past, by the wise and per- 
sistent study of their household uten- 
sils—their simple and unpretending 
memorials. These seem insignificant to 
the casual observer, and even the scien- 
tist, until lately, has deemed them be- 
neath his notice. He could give attention 
ouly to the grand, the stupendous, the 
majestic, the splendid. 

Modern ethnology has changed all this. 
The great memorials tell us less by far of 
the real life of a people than the lesser 
things. A complete set of the furniture, 
kitchen utensils, musical instruments, 
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and the like, of a modern 
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far rather have a house turned upside 
down, with the minerals and rock-rub- 
bish of one son in one room; the bugs 
and beetles of another in my clothes- 
closet; the nests and eggs of the birds 
in my linen-drawers; the stuffed bodies 
of the feathered songsters in my library; 
Indian baskets in my dining-room, and 
Indian pottery in the drawing-room and 
bedrooms, than have the house of model 
conventionality which shows no other 
thought than that of the paid uphol- 
sterer, cabinet-maker, and house-deco- 
rator. 

And Indian pottery has many just and 
powerful claims. to recognition as one of 
the humanizing and _ heart-broadening 
‘“*hobbies’”’ of the new century. Indeed, 
in the limits of this short article I feel 
myself utterly unable to even suggest, 
in barest outline, the many attractive, 
interesting, and instructive features it 
presents. 

Indian pottery has a distinct connec- 
tion with Indian basketry. How many 
people are there who are aware that the 
one art is a natural outcome of the other? 
And yet I have seen among several of 
the Indian tribes of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia what Lieutenant Cushing saw 
among the Havasupais of Arizona, viz., 
the lining of a basket-bowl with clay, 
into which a large portion of sand was 
kneaded, to prevent contraction and 
consequent cracking from drying. While 
in a plastic condition, this clay was 
pressed with the fingers to fit the shape 
of the basket and then put out in the sun 
to dry. When quite dry, the seeds to 
be roasted and parched are placed inside 
this clay-lined basket, together with a 
quantity of glowing wood coals. And 
then follows a sight of great interest to 
the novice. With great dexterity, the 
operator, generally, of course, a woman, 
spirally moves her basket up and down, 
making the coals and seeds dance a lively 
dance after and upon each other, the 
while keeping the coals glowing by 
blowing upon them. One by one the 
seeds crack or carbonize on the outside, 
and then, with equally dexterous move- 
ments, she separates coals from seeds, 
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TSNEHEY’S WIFE MAKING POTTERY AT ZUNI 


places ‘the latter in a receptacle and 
throws the former back upon her camp- 
fire. 

It is a natural supposition—even if it 
were not borne out by observation—that 
ere long the clay, hardened by this con- 
stant burning, would soon separate from 
its basket matrix, and the Indian would 
find, all ready made to her hands, a new 
vessel, impervious to heat and capable 
of carrying water. 

Thus was born the art of pottery. 

And another illustration of this same 
natural transition from basketry to pot- 
tery is found in the Havasupai boiling- 
basket, several of which I have in my 
modest collection in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. The boiling-pots of the Zuni, 
Navajo, and other tribes are made ex- 
actly in shape like the baskets, and the 
names of their various parts and deco- 
rations clearly indicate that they were 
molded after the basketry patterns. 

Now watch two Indian women. One 
of them is making coiled basketry and 
the other coiled pottery. It is self-evi- 
dent that the latter is the imitation of 
the former. A member of the Yokut 


tribe in California will produce a coiled 
basket by wrapping several splints 
around with an outside splint, and mak- 
ing a wisp for commencing her basket. 
This she then coils around a common 
center, and keeps on adding to the wisp 
and coiling it until the basket is the 
shape and size she requires. 

So with the Zuni pottery-maker, who 
is pictured in one of the illustrations. 
She is one of the best pottery-makers of 
that accomplished nation of workers in 
clay. Kneading her clay to the proper 
consistency, she makes a long fillet or 
rope of it, coiling it around a common 
center to form the bottom, then spirally 
upon itself for the belly of the bowl, 
widening or contracting the diameter of 
the ascending coil to form the shape 
desired. As the clay is adhesive, she 
presses each added coil upon the one 
below, shaping and smoothing the inside 
and outside of her growing vessel with 
a small spatula of bone, stone, or gourd. 

In the National Museum in Washing- 
ton, the Museum of Natural History in 
New York City, and the Field Columbian 
Museum in Chicago, large collections of 
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covered, platted, and explor 
experts of the United States go 


This is a statement too patent 


lous to need refutation among 
are at work in the field; but as 
ment may have been read by 
might be deterred from maki: 


gations by it, I deem it props 
of import 


‘‘discoveries’’ 


that 


interest are of frequent occurr 
Pottery has occupied an 
place in all the discoveries hit! 
Possibly the most ancient wat 
is the coiled ware, in which tl 
remain, instead of being smox 
as in the modern ware | hi: 


seribed. The skill with whic 
was accomplished is evider 
fact that no other tool tha 
ator’s nimble fingers was u 
were no wheels, no groovil 
modern machinery. Every 
was done had to be accom} 
the crudest possible applis 
these were nothing more tl 
gers, a piece of smooth ston 
piece of gourd-skin. 

In fastening the coil to 
preceding turn, ‘‘internal sup} 
be necessary, as otherwise 
would warp the walls. A cur 
or a rounded pebble could 
long as the aperture would 


hand, but no support exceptir 
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gers, or an implement shaped for the 
purpose, could be used beyond this stage. 
The whole process was a most delicate 
one, requiring patience and skill. In 
this respect it contrasted strongly with 
the coiling of other peoples. As indi- 
cated by numerous specimens, the coil 
was sometimes laid on the inside of a 
shallow basket or bowl, the surface of 
the vessel showing a combination of 
basket-markings and nearly obliterated 
spiral creases. This device served a 
good purpose in starting the vessel, the 
upper part being completed by free-hand 
coiling.’’ The simple process of this 
coil work is shown in the photograph, 
which represents a Hopi woman at Oribi 
engaged in making a small food-bowl. 

It would searcely seem possible that 
this coil could be made to contribute to 
the natural desire for ornamentation 
which early in the art asserted itself, 
and yet such was the case. In one form 
of ancient pottery that has been discov- 
ered, the coil is made to alternate with a 
plain surface; again, to have a ribbed- 
like appearance, and later, the thumb 
was pressed into the soft clay, as each 
coil was placed upon its predecessor, and 
effective indentations made. This style 
once introduced, soon led to others, and 
wave-like indentations were produced 
and rude geometrical designs suggested 
by pressing the edge of a sharpened blade 
of wood or stone into the soft clay. 

Then followed incised lines and ap- 
plied fillets, and when once relief orna- 
mentations began, the quickening intel- 
ligence of the artist led to speedy growth 
in this style of decoration. Coils repre- 
senting worms were pressed on the sides 
of the completed vessels; acorns, nuts, 
seeds of all kinds, acorn-cups, imitations 
of human attributes, the wriggling 
snake, its ugly head, and a thousand and 
one other natural objects were used. 

To follow up this phase of the sub- 
ject—the development of the artistic 
faculty—is most fascinating. It consid- 
ers the various shapes of the vessel found 
and leads one to the inquiry, whence and 
how were they obtained? We have 
bowls, wide and narrow necked bottle- 
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Hopi WoMAN MAKING COILED POTTERY 


like vases, vases shaped like the heart of 
the deer and other animals, cups of an 
infinite variety of forms, mugs, handled 
vases shaped something like the human 
foot, dippers, globular vases, and scores 
of eccentric forms which seem to have 
had no other source of origin than the 
fantastic thoughts of their creators. 
Then cups and vases are found shaped 
like birds and animals, crude owls and 
ducks and horses and deer, but these 
are of far less interest than the bowls of 
more ordinary and useful shapes. 
Among the Zuni, a common form of 
water-bottle is that shaped after the 
breast of the human female; and in con- 
nection with. this a singular fact exists. 
Ihave fou>d it in a number of similar 
cases. When the woman who is engaged 
in making the water-bottle has shaped 
the breast portion, she leaves an aper- 


ture at the base. If this opening 
were allowed to remain, however, in the 
completed vessel, it would be useless for 
the purpose of holding water, hence it 
must be closed. But the simple-hearted 
woman believes that if she carelessly 
closes this aperture, which to her is the 
sign or symbol of her own maternal 
fount, she will close up the original 
fount and render herself incapable of 
the joys of maternity. Therefore, she 
takes a pinch of clay, breathes several 
prayers over it, appeals to the evil pow- 
ers of all the cardinal points, and then, 
breathlessly and with a sense of awe- 
some fear, she closes her eyes, turns her 
head away, and as rapidly as possible 
closes the aperture. 

It is largely owing, however, to the 
burial customs of the ancient aboriginal 
peoples that we have so many excellent 
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specimens of their pottery handed down 
to our day. Wherever graves of any 
kind are found, there one is almost cer- 
tain to find pottery. In 1876, Professor 
Holmes found on the Santa Clara River, 
a tributary of the Rio Virgen, about 
three miles from the Morn town of 
Saint George, in southern Utah, a low 
mound, ‘‘which,’’ says he, ‘‘I suppose to 
have been asort of village-s tumulus. 
The outline was irregular, but had origi- 
nally been approximately ular. It 
was less than ten feet in ight, and 
covered about half an acre. One side 
had been undermined and carried away 
by the stream. The work of inhumation 
was most successfully accomplished by 
means of water: a small stream was 
made to play upon the soft alluvium of 
which the mound was chiefly composed. 
The sensations of the collector as skele- 
ton after skeleton and vase after vase 
appeared were highly pleasurable. 

The Hopi people of to-day bury their 
dead in clefts in the rocks of their mesa 
homes. The bodies are tl covered 
with large and small bowlders, prayer- 
sticks ceremonially deposited at ap- 
pointed places, and baskets and bowls 
filled with food are placed yn or near 
the grave. 

In addition to the ancien 
before described, there are va 
of plain pottery, generally k1 
color of the ware and its 
For instance, there is the 
white,’’ which in reality is white ware 
with black line decorations There is 
the ‘‘yellow ware,’’ which is a peculiar- 
ity of the true Hopi ruin Another 
is the ‘‘red ware’’ with black and white 
decorations. The expert can generally 
tell broadly the locality from which pot- 
tery comes by its shape, color, and deco- 
rative designs. Illustrative of this sub- 
ject, Dr. Fewkes thus briefly writes: 

‘In examining large collections of 
ancient pottery made at Sikyatki, Awa- 
tobi, Chevlon, Four-Mile Ruin, and 
Pinedale, one can trace step by step the 
gradual modifications in the character of 
ceramic ware over one hundred and 
twenty miles of that distance. The 
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with sporadic examples of red, black, 
and white, gradually loses its predomi- 
nance and is replaced by red ware, which 
is most abundant in the Little Colorado 
ruins. Bowls made of a rough coiled ware 
with a glossy black inner surface, un- 
known at Sikyatki, begin to appear, and 
inerease in relative numbers as we go 
south. Last of all, as we ascend the 
northern slope of the hills fringing the 
White Mountains, while still on the 
banks of tributaries of the Little Colo- 
rado, a singular kind of pottery, typical 
of the Gila basin, appears for the first 
time.”’ 

The pottery made by the modern 
pueblo Indians is very different from 
the ancient ware, and it cannot be said 
that there has been any marked advance 
shown in its manufacture. There area 
number of pottery-makers at Acoma, 
Laguna, Isleta, Santa Domingo, Zuni, 
and the various Hopi villages. The 
styles of the ware of Laguna and the 
latter are shown in two of the photo- 
graphs. Asa rule, that of the Hopis is 
very poor ware, both in form, texture, 
and decoration. 

There is but one good pottery-maker in 
the whole of the seven pueblos of the 
Hopi, and she is Nam-pe-i, who lives at 
the head of the Hano trail on the eastern 
mesa; and strange to say, she is not 
a true Hopi, but a member of the Tewa 
family, who founded the town of Hano 
nearly a couple of centuries ago. She 
makes beautiful ware, that more nearly 
approximates to the ancient ware than 
that of any other living pottery-maker. 
In my own collection I have one remark- 
able piece of Nam-pe-i’s work. It stands 
eighteen inches high and is fifty-three 
inches around, and is decorated with 
four Kateina masks of the Hopi pan- 
theon. (See illustration.) 

To see the work of the decorating of 
one of these ollas is a revelation of abo- 
riginal ability and artistic skill. With 
rude colors ground in a stone mortar of 
home construction, brushes made of 
yueea fiber or horsehair, without any 
sketched-out design or rude outline 
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MODERN PUEBLO POTTERY, COLLECTION OF MR. JAMES 


placed upon the vessel, the work is done, 
the pattern evolving itself line by line, 
or curve by curve, from the busy brain 


of the decorator. This is the method 
generally followed by other modern 
pueblo pottery-makers. 

It isa common sight to the transat- 
lantic traveler on the Santa Fe railway 
to see at Albuquerque, Santa Domingo, 
Isleta, Laguna, Gallup, and other sta- 
tions, women and girls who bring speci- 
mens of their pottery-ware for sale. 
This is all made at the pueblos near by, 
and some of it, for aboriginal work, is 
more than usually artistic. 

Some years ago I discovered a singular 
fact in regard to the maker of this pot- 
tery. At Zuni I had gained an intima- 
tion that there was a certain sacred shrine 
in most of the pueblos, whose ‘‘priest- 
esses’’ were men dressed in the garb of 
women, who for purely religious reasons 
had foresworn their manhood, and who 


henceforth lived and dressed as women. 
In conversation with this Laguna 
‘‘woman,’’ I found that ‘‘she’’ was the 
‘*priestess’’ of the shrine of that village, 
and on my taxing ‘‘her’’ with the change 
of sex, ‘‘she’’ acknowledged that ‘‘she’’ 
was a man, but would enter into no 
further explanation. I have not been 
able to follow up the subject further, 
though some day I hope to be able to 
secure an intelligent explanation of this 
remarkable self-abnegation. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has been most 
successful in his explorations, and he 
has placed many thousands of fine pieces 
of pottery in the National Museum. To 
him is largely owing the systematic and 
thorough endeavor to trace out the ideo- 
graphic and symbolic meanings of the 
designs found upon the more highly 
decorated ancient ware. At a ruined 
pueblo on one of the tributaries of the 
Little Colorado River, in Arizona, Dr. 
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Fewkes found two bowls which ‘‘were 
ornamented with human figures, and 
which are strikingly different from any 
that have yet been found on ancient Ari- 
zona pottery. On the head of one of 
these there was represented a radiating 
crown of feathers, recalling certain head- 
dresses worn in ceremonial dances among 
the modern pueblos. There was repre- 
sented on each elbow of another figure a 
conventionalized feather, which I have 
also seen in figures on bowls from Si- 
kyatki. 

‘One of the best reptilian figures was 
drawn on a food-bow! of chestnut color, 
almost indentical with the pottery from 
Chevlon Ruin, excavated in 1896.”’ 

On this subject of symbolism many 
pages might be written, for the symbol- 
ism opens up the whole field of the my- 
thology of the aborigine, his worship 
and religious conceptions. For instance, 
on one food-bowl found at the ancient 
pueblo of Homolobi, near Winslow, on 
the line of the Santa Fe, in Arizona, 
there was pictured a spider. It had the 
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clearly defined legs and antenne of the 
spider common in this part of Arizona. 

In the duo-annual ceremony of the 
snake dance—the prayer for rain of the 
Hopi people—the chief of the Antelope 
brotherhood, or clan, goes to the shrine 
of the spider woman and prays to and 
propitiates her with his offerings. She 
it is who weaves the clouds from which 
the rain comes, and therefore, unless 
she is first willing to weave the clouds, 
the subsequent dance (which is the rain- 
prayer) cannot, necessarily, be of any 
effect. 

A decoration often used in pottery 
represented a couple of mythical birds 
over which are the rain-cloud symbols. 
This may indicate the thunder-bird, who 
to the Hopi mind is naturally connected 
with the rain; and the terraced steps 
of the clouds, with the descending rain, 
are used in the pottery and sand paint- 
ings of the Hopi Indians at the present 
day. 

Of a very singular and interesting, 
though erude, decoration found on a bowl 
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discovered by Dr. Fewkes at Sikyatki, 
in the Hopi country, he says: ‘‘In the 
elaborate ceremonial system of both 
Pueblo and Navajoes, the rite of stick- 
swallowing is introduced, in which a 
stick is forced down the esophagus. In 
recent times, although sometimes at- 
tempted, this repulsive performance has 
degenerated into a clever deception on 
the part of the performer. If I am right 
in my interpretation of the decoration of 
one of the food-vessels from Sikyatki, 
the habit is of great antiquity, for we 
have a figure represented on it of a per- 
son engaged in this revolting act, thus 
verifying a widely spread tradition that 
in old times the rite was practiced as a 
part of the Tusayan ritual. It is no 
longer performed at Walpi, but is re- 
ported from Zuni and elsewhere. I 
have seen it done by the Navajoes.”’ 
From these few illustrations it will be 
seen how instructive a study of the deco- 
rations of Indian pottery may become, 


and | shall be happy to continue this 
branch of the subject in the pages of THE 
House BEAvTIFUL if opportunity occurs. 

The uses of this pottery are many, and 
the maidens at Acoma often descend the 
steep trail of that wonderful ‘‘city of the 
cliffs’’ to fill their ollas in the valley 
below. Outlined against a sky as pure 
and cloudless as that of Egypt or the 
Mediterranean, the women dressed in a 
eostume different from our own, the 
water-jars upon their heads carried with 
an ease, a grace, and a dignity that can- 
not be surpassed, these water-carriers 
form a picture as striking as it is pictur- 
esque, and as instructive as it is inter- 
esting; for one naturally asks the 
question, Has not the carrying of heavy 
loads of water upon the head much to do 
with the stalwart, muscular physique, 
lithe and active movements, and easy 
and graceful carriage for which these 
pueblo women are noted? 

GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 








NEW 


‘\HE seventh annual exhibition of 
4 the Architectural League was 
held during the latter part of 
February and the first week of 
March. Much space was devoted to 
drawings and plaster-cast models of 
buildings and statuary for the Buffalo 
fair, which 1 am informed on good 
authority will be the finest thing yet ac- 
complished from the technical architec- 
tural standpoint. Like most architectural 
exhibits, the influence of the school was 
too apparent, and purely scholastic draw- 
ings occupied much of the space. Never- 
theless, there were many exhibits of 
drawings of accomplished work, besides 
cartoons for decorative panels and for 
colored-glass windows, which made the 
exhibition of a more popular character 
than is usually the case. 
Among these decorative designs sev- 
eral by Maitland and Helen M. Arm- 
strong and John La Farge were promi- 
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nent. Designs for decorating music- 
rooms, dining-rooms, and libraries were 
not at all uncommon, besides so many 
studies for frescoes and ceiling decora- 
tions as to indicate a very welcome revival 
of thisalliance of the arts, which for many 
years have been too often divorced. Mr. 
Will Low has an article in the March 
International Monthly, which it is the 
duty and will be the pleasure of every 
one to read who is at all interested in 
American art. He takes very broad 
grounds in favor of frescoes as the more 
noble, publiec-spirited, and charitable 
form of art expression when compared 
to easel pictures, which are selfish and 
for the few. That so many projects and 
schemes are exhibited is surely a ten- 
dency in the right direction. 

There were a distressing number of 
pieces of ‘‘burnt-wood’’ furniture, in 
flimsy or clumsy impossible shapes, and 
in strangely bilious coloring; for which 
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one can only hope that the good work, tories are at Williamsbridge, New 
so nobly commenced, may continue until York). These are extremely satisfac- 
they are completely consumed tory in all respects, design, color, and 
Mr. Baumgarten exhibits several of workmanship. Several of his pieces are 
his American-made tapestries (his fac- hung in the same room with the unhappy 
productions above re- 
ferred to, and the jux- 
taposition is not a 
fortunate one for the 
latter. Mr. Baumgar- 
ten deserves all pos- 
sible applause and 
encouragement. 
Among the purely 
architectural exhibits 
that deserve especial 
mention were several 
views of a house, by 
Little & Brown of Bos- 
ton, for Mrs. Maleomb 
Spaulding, at Pride’s 
Crossing, Massachu- 
setts. This is an ideal 
house of its kind. 
There was also a small 
sketch of ‘‘A Garden 
for a City House,’’ by 
Wilson Eyre, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, which 
has the wonderful 
charm which every- 
thing he does exhibits. 
I ean remember being 


— much disappointed, in 
driving down the sup- 

posedly finest avenue 

of one of the largest of 

southern cities, to find 

so few attractive 

houses. I had expected 

to see many of the fine 

old southern colonial 

type, and with possibly 

two exceptions, the 

house that attracted 

my admiration to the 

greatest extent was a 

modern; this proved 

later to be by Mr. Eyre. 

In connection with 

the exhibition there 

CHAIR IN THE STYLE oF L’ART Novveav — shown the com- 
DESIGNED BY BODENSTEIN & KUEMMERLE, PHILADELPHIA petitive models for the 
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Henry O. Avery prize this year for 
a ‘‘portable electric-light stand.’’ The 
prize design, that of Mrs. David Crown- 
field, was of three female figures in green 
bronze holding with outstretched arms 
a large glass globe; at their feet crouched 
some sort of prehistoric animals. The 
faces of the women were also prehistoric, 
somewhat after Rodin, but hiding much 
and suggesting nothing. Rodin may not 
be imitated with impunity. Personally 
I preferred the design of Mr. Charles H. 
Barr, of Rhode -Island, which is repro- 
duced on page 227 in connection with 
the Minneapolis exhibition. The stems 
are bronze and brown in color; the calix 
of the blossom is green bronze, as are the 
buds and the leaves forming the base. 
The petals are opaque glass. Itis really 
charming in color and finish; the design 
is natural and graceful, and the utility 
of one socket shaded for a reading-lamp 
and another socket for an unshaded 
lamp, so as to give a bright light when 
desired, is extremely practical. We 
have all been driven to desperation in 
attempting to find a certain volume on 
the upper shelf when the lamp was de- 
signed only for throwing the light down- 
ward upon the table. If the design calls 
for any criticism, it is that the leaves 
forming the base appear hardly large 
enough to make a stable foundation for 
the tall structure." 


* * * 


Referring to the discussion of ‘‘Grain 
in Wood,” and the suggestive remarks 
on the subject in the February House 
BEAUTIFUL, by Mr. Charles Rohlfs, it 
would seem that this is a subject which 
would bear closer attention by all deco- 
rative artists, and especially those whose 
medium is wood. Cabinet-workers have 
always paid considerable attention to the 
grain, and it is surprising what interest- 
ing effects are obtainable by purely 
natural means. 

I have recently seen a bedroom set of 
Cireassian chestnut which illustrated 
very forcibly this idea. The wood is 
imported from Circassia, where it grows 
on both sides of the mountains. The 


trees cut in the valleys have a very 
straight and uninteresting grain, while 
the higher up one goes the finer and 
more varied are the grain effects. This 
I believe to be universally the case with 
walnut, mahogany, and all the fine cabi- 
net lumber, and is caused, doubtless, by 
the variety and force of the winds to 
which the young trees are subjected, 
which strains and twists the fibre of the 
wood until these curious effects are pro- 
duced. The images of foliage, animals, 
and flowers are frequently startling in 
the same way as those produced at times 
by frost, and might in fact lead to some 
philosophical] investigation. Opponents 
of the Darwinian theory of evolution 
make a great point of the impossibility 
of explaining the reason for the initial 
departure in structure of one species 
froma parenttype. I suggest that if the 
outline of a fox or a rose can ‘‘just hap- 
pen’’ in the grain of a tree or upon a 
window-pane, why can not the infinitesi- 
mal variation necessary to form the start- 
ing-point of evolution also just happen 
in the progeny of some now extinct ani- 
mal? 

The chestnut wood of which I am 
speaking is a species of gray in color, 
with a slight suggestion of a greenish 
tinge in places. The grain is very pro- 
nounced and the variatious are from 
almost black to the lightest shade of gray. 
In the set in question the head-board of 
one of the bedsteads had a very distinct 
image of a fox’s head with an attach- 
ment which might easily be taken as the 
pelt; this is, of course, only a freak, and 
I am assured a rare one, but has been 
utilized by the clever cabinet-maker to 
enhance the design. Less unusual, I was 
told, but more attractive, according to 
my standards, was the foot- board, which 
had an extremely distinct and large rose 
in the grain. This was, perhaps, double 
the size of a full-blown American 
Beauty, and of the same luxurious 
character. The plank containing this 
figure had been sawn in two, and each 
half was then incorporated in the foot- 
board and arranged symmetrically on 
either side of the center. The furniture 
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was in design a very strict replica of 
Louis XIV., with the graceful curves and 
restrained carvings of the period. The 
edge of the foot-board had a small carv- 
ing in the center representing a bunch of 
roses, which seemed to me to make the 
accidental rose in the’ grain exceedingly 
appropriate. 
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Some months ago I me! 
revival of horsehair covering 
stered furniture; at that tim: 
heard of it in plain shades, wh 
as I said, be made extremely 
Since then I have seen chairs 
in woven horsehair, in which a quaint 
‘‘all-over’’ pattern has been incorpo- 
rated. The effect is very old-fashioned 
where the design and coloring is of that 
character, and one can imagine many 
places in houses affecting colonial inspi- 
ration in which this material can be used 
to the very highest advantage. It is 
seldom that art and utility in such 
perfect unison. 
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Lovers of beautiful printir 
making will welcome the 1 
birth of ‘‘The Doves Pres 
William Morris died, there w 
who felt the loss more in th 
printing activities, than in 
other of the many: forms of art in all of 
which he was a guiding star. Now come 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson and Mr. Emery 
Walker, both of whom we constant 
companions and friends of Morris, who 
have set up a press and are already carry- 
ing on the work Morris laiddown. Iam 
assured that it is on the same general 
lines as that of the Kelmscott Press. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s luence on 
book-binding is well known, and now he 
proposes to make the book al In fact, 
he also writes one of their first publica- 
tions, ‘‘The Ideal Book or Book Beauti- 
ful.’’? This is an essay on printing and 
illustrating. It is now ready and selling 
for 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Emery Walker is ar 
and adviser of Morris’s, 


id friend 
1 being a 


practical printer, was perhaps the influ- 
ence which first impelled Morris to devote 
his attention to that line of art work. 

While this is developing in England, 
the same powerful influence is likewise 
showing 1ts vitality in America. 

In Cornhill, Boston, there is work of a 
similar character being done by the 
Craftsman’s Guild, which is trying to 
restore the book to its ancient position 
as an individual creation and not as a 
unit of mechanical manufacture. Mr. 
Herbert Gregson has been lettering by 
hand an edition of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard.”’ This 
includes thirty -initials, title-page, bor- 
ders, and tail and head pieces. The book 
is printed on hand-made paper from 
engraved plates and illuminated by Miss 
Emelie Whitten, in colors and gold leaf. 

There have been no serious attempts 
before in America to use gold leaf in 
place of gold paint as it offers many diffi- 
culties and is extremely slow and labo- 
rious. The difference in result may be 
well imagined, however. 


* * *& 


In the February number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL Mr. Russell Sturgis has writ- 
ten a very able and just criticism of 
**L’ Art Nouveau,’’ so called. It is cer- 
tainly time that all the forces of sane 
and truthful art should be marshaled 
against the virulent expression of the 
bizarre, fanciful, and morbid. Any one 
at all familiar with the tendency of the 
modern designing, and of furniture de- 
signing in particular, as evinced in the 
illustrations of French and German peri- 
odicals, must for some time have seen 
the remarkable decadence of all true 
restraint or sense. Up to the time of 
the Paris exhibition, the disease was of 
only passing interest, affecting only 
those who came in immediate contact 
with it, and appealing to us in this coun- 
try somewhat as stories and pictures of 
the cholera in India do—very pitiful, 
but very far off. But the commingling 
of all nations at Paris seems to have 
spread the disease to all quarters of the 
globe, and in all seriousness it is a grave 
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menace to the better taste and judgment 
in things artistic and utilitarian upon 
which we who care for such things were 
congratulating the country but yester- 
day. 

The stores, great and small, are begin- 
ning to show examples of this new art 
furniture, and I find that there are now 
four or five large factories that are repro- 
dueing it, with such variations and ‘‘im- 
provements’’ as the American imagina- 
tion can superimpose upon the already 
weird design. At the risk of being flip- 
pant, much of this work can only be 
characterized as a concrete ‘‘pipe- 
dream.’’ If a man of excellent ability 
as a draughtsman sits down deliberately 
and sets himself the task of doing some- 
thing different, something bearing no 
resemblance to any other thing that ever 
happened, and he further decides that 
there shall be no straight lines, and then 
labels the result a chair, what can one 
expect? Now there is only one fault I 
have to find in Mr. Sturgis’ article, and 
that is that it is not illustrated, so as to 
the better enforce his meaning and warn 
all comers to be on their guard. Yet 
there are few things in this world, as 
there are few men, wholly and utterly 
bad, and I have seen here in New York 
some furniture labeled “‘L’Art Nou- 
veau,’’ being exact replicas of some 
model chairs imported from France, 
which are really charming. It is a dan- 
gerous charm, I grant you; it does not 
give the satisfaction one gets from the 
solid old pieces which time has only 
made more beautiful. It is a charm 
that one may tire of and at last come to 
dislike. 

These pieces are in outline very sim- 
ple. For example, a good firm, comfort- 
able chair, in every way worthy of our 
respect. There are no unnecessary 
curves. It is true the legs and the rungs 
are twisted, but the effect is rather pleas- 
ing. These slight twists do not detract 
from the strength, but add an appearance 
of care and workmanship which is not 
objectionable. What I particularly ad- 
mire, however, is the inlaying and the 
possibilities it suggests to me. The 


plain rib of mahogany sets off the back, 
which is of light cedar, and the design, 
which varies in each chair, is cleverly 
inlaid in different woods in their natural 
ecolors—as every one knows, there are 
various shades of red in mahogany and 
cedar, blacks and dark maroons in ebony 
and rosewood, violet in amaranth, yel- 
low and buff in maple and sandal-wood. 
I am ecreditably informed that there are 
in Cuba many woods of extraordinary 
colors, none of which have been brought 
to this country yet, and probably are not 
available in large enough quantities, 
except for such purposes as these. 

In the chair illustrated, the inlay is 
dull, having no shellac or varnish, and 
securing its entire effect from the natural 
contrasting shades and grain. Its effect 
is, of course, very different from mar- 
quetry, in which the inlay is more pro- 
fuse and of a more conventional design. 
These imported pieces and their replicas 
are certainly worth some attention. How 
easily, however, the whole art lends itself 
to abuse is seen in the pieces which have 
departed from the imported models, and 
which, besides using more inlay in poorer 
designs, use stained woods, covered with 
a universal glossy finish. These, in con- 
junction with the weird shapes and er- 
ratic curved lines, are what Mr. Sturgis 
so properly condemns. Tomy fancy the 
case is analogous to that of stained glass. 
In the hands of the uneducated its use was 
so abused in every cottage in the coun- 
try that it has come to be a reproach. 

About twenty years ago, there was a 
great revival of decorative art interest, 
and I remember seeing a great deal of 
inlay rather suggestive of this present 
venture. It went by the name of ‘‘Sor- 
rento,’’ I believe, but seemed to be con- 
fined mainly to small picture-frames. It 
is just possible one would tire of living 
continuously year after year in con- 
stant sight of these inlaid pictures, but 
I have conceived an adaptation of such 
inlay in connection with better and more 
thoroughly tried shapes which appeals 
to me strongly; some day that may be 
another story. 

OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES FOR RENT 


At this time of year many of ot ders are trying to rent a country house for the summer, but 
are discovering that as a rule high rentals are being asked for even the conventional frame 
dwellings. It is therefore interesting to look over the real estate advertisements in the English 
magazines, and see what is being red for rent across the water. 

The advertisements which follow are typical, and were taken at random from the current pub- 
lications. To the average American the idea of renting an ‘‘ancient castle in perfect order’ seems 
something beyond comprehension, but when he finds that the annual rental is less than $2,000, 
his suburban villa becomes an unwarranted extravagance. 


URREY.—A fine old castellated MANS ION, as above. 


seated amidst its gloriously timbered | ck lar is of about 


ILTSHIRE (near Devizes).—Sweetly ‘pretty detached! 


h every comfort and convenience, and conta twenty bed bed and dressing rooms, four receptign rooms, and excellent 


i dressing rooms, billiard and six entertaining rooms; stabling offices on the ground floor. Nicely Jaid out grounds 
ten horses, farmery, and matured grounds, t le forming croquet and tennis lawns. Stabling for four horses and 
perfect country home.—Price and all det f Messrs. out buildinees. Woodbridge station four miles. Fu 
OLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Squa 


London is reached in thirty minutes. The Resi é is replete thatched COTTAGE RESIDENCE, containing . eight 


ther} 
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particulars of Mr. PENNINGTON, as above. (F. 890.) = 


EVONSHIRE. —The above beautiful RESIDENCE, to 
be LET Furnished, for a long cr short term together with 
very good shooting over about 2,000 ac es, and some ti out fishing, 
It is situated amidst very picturesque scenery, with excrlent 
social and sporting advant.ges, and is altogether a uni 4 
place. The accommodation includes,two spacious halls, 
reception rooms, bi'liard room, 22 bedrooms, etc. There = 
magnificent old grounds, amp!+ stabling and every requisite.— 
Me. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pail Mall, SW. 
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JN A FAVOURITE PART OF KENT (under 50 
minutes from London).—To be LET, Furnished, for the 
summer or by the year, the above beautiful Country MANSION, 
standing perfectly secluded in its own extensive park, through 
which runs ariver. The House is reached by a Jong drive with 
llodge entrance. The accommodation comprises large hall, 
drawing room, dining room, library, billiard, room, and about 20 
bedrooms; stabling for twelve horses, coach-houses, etc. The. 
gardens and grounds are beautifully timbered and secluded, 
larranged in extensive iawns, glasshousés, etc. The river affords 
\capital boating and fishing.—Personally inspected and recom- 
mended by Curtis & Henson, 5, Mount Street. W. 


ANCIENT CASTLE IN PERF 

O be LET ot SOLD.—This historically ine: estin;, 

CASTLE is situated 5ooft. above sea level, and approached 
through a battlemented gateway. Accommodation: Entrance 
hall, 25ft. 3in. by raft. gin. ; dining room, 25ft. 6in. by 15tt. 6in. ; 
drawing room, 25ft. by 19ft., opening into fernery ; conservatory, 
billiard room, 28ft. by r1Sft. 6in. ; library, 24ft. by 16ft.; circular 
morning room, soft. sin. diameter and itft. high; gallery, 36ft. 

toft.; eleven bedrooms, four dressing rooms, bathroom 
(b. and c.), chapel museum, and extensive domestic offices ; 
smal! stabling. Beautiful old gardens and grounds; gas an: 
water laid on; every modern convenience. Station four 
Minutes. Rent, Unfurnished, tor the whole, {400 per annum ; 
ofwith ten acres only, £325. Price on appiication.— Messrs. 
Keieut, Frank & Rutery, as below. 


Picturesque House. Lodge. Stabling for Seven. 
Lovely Grounds of Seventeen Acres. Station 1} miles. 
FROM NORWICH.—To be SOLD by 
MSS on July roth next, the picturesque property 
known as the “ Woodlands,” Bracon Accommodation : 
Four reception, bathroom, ten bed and dressing rooms. 
Stabling for seven. Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers, 
Messrs Knicut, Frank & Rutvey, 9 & 10 Conduit Street, W. 


+ 


ON THE BRIGHTON LINE, one hour from London 

—Unfurnished on lease; this attractive moderate-sized 
MANSION, in a grandly-timbered park with avenue approach 
and lodge, lovely pleasure grounds, most productive kitchen 
garden and glass, golf ground and about 200 acres of lovely 
woodlands, affording first-class pheasant shooting. There are 
about twelve bedrooms (more easily added), four reception 
rooms, billiard room, fine conservatory and good offices. 
Splendid stabling and cottages. The property is in a favourite 
and picturesque neighbourhood, 4sooft. above sea, and a short 
drive from a principal station —Garvey & Gook, 19, Regent 
Street, S.W. 
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X.—The above modern MANSION, erected 1 gard- 
S¥sse, cost, to be SOLD with 233 acres. It is situated in 
1 favourite neighbourhood, close to good golf links, and sh 

or Milli season. pow 
Mansion contains six noble reception rooms, iard room 
s bed and dressing rooms; stabling for ten.—Photographs of 
Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank & Rutvey, as below. i 


“MUCKROSS HOUSE." 


T? BE LET, at an exceptionally moderate rent, until end 

of next June, this far-famed ESTATE, occupied in 186: 
by Her Majesty the Queen, and world-renowned as the choicest 
corner of the Emerald Isle. The Estate abounds with features 
of romantic interest, prominent among which are the spacious 
Elizabethan Mansion, handsomely Furnished and replete with 
modern conveniences; three deer forests (the finest in Ireland); 
a me of the ey Lakes (the Devil’s Punch Bowl, 
O'Sullivan’s Cascade, Dinish Island, the Old Weir Bridge, the 
ot the Waters, the Tore Waterfall, Purple Mountain, 
etc.). ere is splendid all-round shooting over 14,000 acres, 
of which the deock shooting is idered the best in the 
United Kingdom. Also excellent snipe and duck shooting. 
Hares, wild geese and ployer are plentiful, and a tenant will be 
allowed to shoot 4o lapanese deer. 
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OME COUNTIES.—The above BARONIAL MAN- 
SION in a beautifully-timbered and undulating old park, 
under four miles from express station, 25 minutes from Town, 
with home farm, 1,500 acres shooting (bag: 1 627 pheasants, 430 
pariridges, 98 hares, 1,383 rabbits, 252 various), and one mile 
trout fishing. The Mansion, fited with electric light, has five 
good entertaining rooms, noble saloon, and ample bedroom and 
servants’ accommodation, with private stabling for. twelve 
horses, and lodges and cottages for outdoor servants, Lease to 
be transferred.—For all details apply to the Sole Agents, 
Messrs. Joun D. Woop & Co., as above, who have intimate 
knowledge of the place. (4502) 


UCKS (on the Chiltern Hills, in a magnificent position 65oft. 
above sea, and within two-and-a-half miles of a market 
town and station).—An attractive RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 
183 or 17 acres, comprising the above imposing brick-built 
Residence, which enjoys a south-west aspect, and commands 
glorious views for many miles. It is approached by a carriage 
drive, and contains fourteen bedrooms, four reception rooms, 
excellent domestic offices, first-class stabling for eight horses, 
with men’s rooms and all necessary outbuildings. The taste- 
fully laid out pleasure grounds are inexpensive to maintain, 
and include productive kitchen garden, etc., cottages for coa¢h- 
man and gardener. The farm of 163 acres has an excellent 
House and first-fate buildings; included are also two smaller 
Resiiences; capital shooting, first-class hunting, and good 
advantages.—Price for Mansion, with seventeen acres 
two cottages, or for the whole property, on application to 
ts. TROLLOoPE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W., 
who have personally inspected. 


T? BE SOLD, in a most picturesque and favourite 
neighbourhood, a compact moderate-sized property, ex 
tending to 120 acres, and offering special attractions to anyone 
desirous of residing in the country and yet within daily access 
of Town. The accommodation comprises eleven or twelve 
bedrooms, three reception rooms, and capital offices. - Inex- 
pensive grounds and ornamental water. Ample stabling, 
model farmery, cottages, etc. Very moderate price. 


| NAWESTERN COUNTY.—This charmingly attractive 

MODERN RESIDENCE to be LET. Furnished, together 
with the shooting over some 1,500 acres, only a quarter-6f-a-mile 
from a railway station, with fast service of trains to town: 
its situation being oue of extreme beauty, well sheltered in the 
centre of.a well-wooded park, and containing sixteen bed and 
dressing rooms, handsome reception and entertaining rooms 
and commodious offices; stabling for five horses; beautiful 
pleasure gardens of ten acres. The shooting affords soine 
excellent sport, and has been well kept up.—Further particulars 
of Messrs. Trottore, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W 
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CURVED FRONT WALK ANI ADE TREES 


PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 


TTRACTIVE homesteads are not present article is to show what can be 
overwhelmingly ple1 |despite done along this line, in a humble, in- 
the fact that almost any builder expensive, but practical manner. 
may demand an artistic house of The photographic illustrations speak 

his architect with a reasonable chance of for themselves; they show the results 
having the demand speedily gratified. achieved ona small place by a man of 
Unfortunately, many a home omesan little means and less leisure. His name 
incongruous assemblage, owing to the and occupation are immaterial to the pur- 
owner’s persistence in belie. that the pose of this article, but the place itself 
words ‘‘artistic’’ and ‘‘ex] ive,’’ or is ealled Brookdale, probably because 
‘‘elaborate,’’ are synonymol there is no running water near. 

And in the matter of home grounds Four years ago the owner of Brook- 
the case is similar, except that here the dale did not know a petunia from a sun- 
failures are more pronou! and far flower. Three years ago the one-third 
more frequent. acre of yard surrounding the simple, 

Indeed, well-planned home grounds newly erected cottage was a wilderness 
are so rare as to be, when found, more of sand, mortar, and rubbish; not a vine, 
conspicuous than even the most attractive hardly a spear of grass, nothing but 
or costly of houses. The aim of the desolation, sentineled by two or three 
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lonely apple- 
trees at front 
and rear—alto- 
gether a dis- 
couraging out- 
look. 

The service or 
advice of a prac- 
tical gardener 
or landscape 
artist was out 
of the question 
on account of 
expense. Plain- 
ly, the ambi- 
tious but inex- 
perienced owner 
must decide all 
knotty points 
himself, do 
nearly every- 
thing himself, 
and—most diffi- 
eult of all— 
evolve his own 
plan. Halfa 
day each week, 
with occasional 
odd hours ‘‘be- 
tween times,’’ 
represented the 
sum total of 
available time 
in which to ac- 
eomplish the 
desired result. 

It is not es- 
sential here to 
enter into par- — 
ticulars regarding the manner in which 
the necessary knowledge was acquired. 
It came largely from the horticultural 
and landscape information to be found 
in books, magazines, and papers, and 
from an enthusiastic determination to 
master the subject as far as an amateur 
might. 

Then eame the planning. By degrees 
a rough sketch appeared on paper, show- 
ing the general outline of the proposed 
yard arrangement—the walks, drives, 
flower-beds, trees, shrubs, ete. Nearly 
a year elapsed before the owner was 


MORNING-GLORIES AND PHLOX 


ready to begin actual work. But it was 
a year well spent. 

Fortunately, the land was naturally 
high and well drained; also, fairly even, 
and with a slight slope from house to 
street. So but little grading or filling 
was required. In the fall the ground 
was plowed, harrowed, and raked. Then 
walks, drives, and beds were outlined 
with strips of sod laid on the level sur- 
face of the soil; a mixture of blue grass 
and white clover seed was sown where 
the lawn was to be, and a few loads of 
fine gravel were hauled from the lake. 











Grass and clover seed, after | 
was lightly raked into the s 
covered with a winter overco 
stable manure. 
were also treated to a coat 
The total cost of 
hauling, and manure was 
dollars, the owner doing 
lighter work himself. 
Nursery catalogues wer¢ 
that cottage the following 
wife and children soon caug! 
siasm of creating a home 
Here is a copy of 
list which was finally evols 
chaos of printed pages, pri 
bewildering illustrations 
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ng sown, 
and then 
t of strawy 
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the same 
red labor, 
ut fifteen 
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Japan, one; 














Weigelia, RKosea, one; Roses— 
American Beauty, Baroness Rothschild, General 
Washington, John Hopper, Mrs. John Laing, 
Mrs. Crawford, Mabel Morrison, Marshall P. 
Wilder, Paul Neyron, Ulrich Brunner, Margaret 
Dickson, La France, one each. 

CLIMBING ROSES AND VINES.—Roses, Crimson 
Rambler, Yellow Rambler, Queen of Prairie, 
Baltimore Belle, one each; Clematis, Jackmani, 
Paniculata, one each; Honeysuckle, Monthly 
(red), and Hall’s (white), one each; Wistaria, 
Chinese blue, one. 

TREES.— Birch, cut-leaved, white, one; Ca- 
talpa, Speciosa, one; Norway Spruce, Arbor 
Vitz, two each. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Grapes, Concord, Niagara, 
Brighton, Delaware, one each; Peonies, as- 
sorted colors, six. 

FLOWER-SEEDs. — Phlox, Drummondi, one 
package; Petunias, single, assorted colors, one 
package; Pansies, one package; Morning-Glories, 
one package; Castor Beans, one package. 


The total expense of the above was 
$13.85, with express charges extra. 
‘*Mail-order size plants’’ had very wisely 
been ignored, and the larger ‘‘express 
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THE SIDE YARD 


sizes’’ selected instead. The idea was: 
First, to get large, well-rooted stock 
which would give the best effect in the 
shortest possible time; second, to select 
hardy perennial varieties requiring the 
least care, and which, once started, would 
increase in size and beauty each succeed- 
ing year; third, especially to include 
varieties flowering in late summer and 
fall when the average house-yard is bare 
of bloom; and fourth, to exelude all 
doubtful or expensive items. The idea 
in the matter of seeds was to give particu- 
lar attention to a few long-blossoming, 
reliable varieties, rather than to attempt 
a little of everything. 

In the spring, each plant and tree was 
earefully set out in accordance with the 
plan, and the litter was raked from the 
lawn. The flower-seeds were started 
early in shallow boxes in the house, and 


when two or three inches high, the re- 
sulting plants were transplanted to their 
own special beds outdoors. All through 
the summer the soil was kept mellow 
around each plant or tree, for modern 
horticulturists have found that constant 
cultivation will largely take the place of 
irrigation. 

The elements from which these attract- 
ive results were derived are: First, 
gracefully curved walks with neatly 
trimmed edges; second, an abundance 
of flowering vines around porches and 
house; third, large masses of bloom in 
distinctive beds; fourth, massing the 
shrubs and larger growing things to the 
rear and sides of the grounds, leaving 
as far as possible unbroken expanses of 
lawn; and fifth, a back yard neatly 
planted and kept. 

WALTER EDWIN ANDREWS. 
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MANOR, ABOUT 1660 


FOREFATHERS—A REVIEW 


tory. Their wealth of illustrations and 
description is a mine of suggestions to 
the quick-witted. We have reproduc- 
tions of all kinds of colonial furniture, 
or thought we had until now; but here 
are new shapes, new designs, and attract- 
ive variations. While so much that is 
irresistibly charming and unquestionably 
good is still at our service, rejuvenated, 
or capable of being rejuvenated, the 
question is, Why try anything new, why 
the ‘‘art nouveau’’ elsewhere treated of 
in this number? 

These publications become, as it were, 
the Shakespeare and the Bible of furni- 
ture. Still, though we have a constant 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHAIRS. CHAIR SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED BY CHARLES II: 
ON LEFT; ONE UPON RieHt Usep By RosBerT Provup, HISTORIAN 
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PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN PI 
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there in this 
new art may 
be found in- 
spirations and 
suggestions of 
real value. The 
designer will 
very properly 
reject all that 
is morbid, fan- 
tastic, and re- 
volting in 
both. 

In architec- 
ture we have 
the great clas- 
sical period of 
Greece from 
which to view 
all succeeding 
epochs, and to 
say ‘‘good’’ or 
‘*bad,’’ but the 
civilization of 
that day did 
not demand 
the creation of 
much furni- 
ture. The 


period of 


which ‘‘The 
Furniture of 
our Fore- 
fathers’’ treats 
stands, and [ 
believe always 
must stand, 
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toward the 
cabinet - mak- 
er’s art in the 
same light as 
the classical period does toward archi- 
tecture; it is the surely good and beauti- 
ful, to which by intelligent, not servile, 
comparison all future furniture must be 
compared. 

This is the furniture of the renais- 
sance period; and as painting, the high- 
est form of art, is still judged by the 
standards then set up, so furniture will 
be judged by such designs as these for 
many generations to come. 

If the book is of value to those in the 
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trade, it ap- 
peals no less 
strongly to 
several other 
classes: to the 
collector, for 
here are new 
types and val- 
uable data; to 
the antiqua- 
rian, for here 
is informa- 
tion, gleaned 
with much 
labor from old 
deeds, letters, 
and wills, 
showing the 
prices of vari- 
ous household 
belongings in 
our younger 
colonial pe- 
riod, and in- 
dicating very 
conclusively 
the way our 
forbears were 
wont to live in 
those strenu- 
ous days of 
old. No less 
appealing are 
the books to 
the mere dilet- 
tante, for here 
are many stray 
bits of infor- 
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mation which 
readily may be 
used to point 
a moral or adorn a tale, and to the arts 
and crafts workers, for the new designs 
in wood-carvings so clearly indicated by 
the surprisingly clear illustrations. 

It is first of all a magnificent picture- 
book. I spent an hour in turning over 
the pages with a child of six, and she 
was interested all the time. I fear pic- 
ture-books very often are the most ap- 
pealing to the general public; certainly 
when treating wholly of these subjects. 
THE House BEavtTiFUL itself is much 


FRANKLIN’S CHAIR, WITH SEAT TURNED UP TO ForM A STEP-LADDER 


used merely as a picture-book, so much 
so that doubtless many good folks will 
even fail to read this review, thereby 
missing the opportunity of learning of 
this much more voluminous feast for 
eyes that see but ears that hear not. 
Fearing this still strong delight in 
hieroglyphies, or picture-writing, I have 
secured permission to reproduce several 
illustrations as a bait to the class in 
question, and shall only mention a few 
of the noteworthy statements and quote 
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one or two quaint paragraphs 
assist the few who deign 
gather some idea of the 
work. 
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Further on, Sir Walter Manney is 
quoted without comment as bequeathing 
in 1371 ‘‘all my beds and dossers in my 
wardrobe, excepting my folding bed, 
paly of blue and red.’’ Here is news, 
indeed; a folding bed in 1371! There 
are frequent excerpts given of old wills 
which but enforce the idea already given 
of the great beauty and luxury of the 
beds of the Middle Ages, including em- 
broideries of roses, coats of arms, lions, 
and butterflies. It is also interesting to 
note that during the Tudor period it was 
customary to name beds, and Wolsey 
had one called ‘‘Infantilege’’ and another 
ealled ‘““The Sun,’’ just as our early loco- 
motives were named, and children still 
coast with sleds named ‘‘Dexter’’ and 
‘‘Maud 8.’’ The frontispiece of Part I 
is a bed of carved oak of English origin, 
and dated 1593, which seems to have 
been made for men of the heroic age, 
being seven feet four inches high, seven 
feet eleven inches long, and five feet 
eight inches wide. I once was shown in 
a department store a folding-bed which 
was called ‘‘a family bed’’; perhaps this 
was one also. Surely the ‘‘great bed of 
Ware’’ was intended for more than one 
generation, for it was, or is, for it is still 
preserved, seven feet six inches high by 
ten feet nine inches long and ten feet 
nine inches wide. No, these are not 
notes on ‘‘how to furnish a small city 
flat.’’ 

Part Il commences with Pennsy]- 
vania, though its frontispiece is a charm- 
ing photograveur of Washington’s room 
at Mount Vernon, the epitome of what a 
bedroom should be, I shall maintain 
against the world. 

‘‘Even prior to 1700 the house of the 
well-to-do planter in Pennsylvania was 
by no means bare or lacking in comfort, 
but we miss the army of chairs and the 
china that were to be found in the colo- 
nies farther south. There is an atmos- 
phere of greater reserve and less liberal 
hospitality in the household goods of 
Penn’s followers than we find in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Carolina. The 
furniture, however, is evidently the 
same, both in style and material, and 
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most of it comes from England.’’ This 
is the old complaint, now almost a plati- 
tude, about the liberality and hospitality 
of the southern colonies. It is doubtless 
founded upon the facts, as indeed we 
may see to this day. Yet the explanation 
has always seemed to me rather simple. 
The New England and Pennsylvania 
colonists were a serious and sober-minded 
folk, intent upon worshiping their God 
devoutly and fighting the devil at every 
turn. Such ereeds as they professed 
were not of the kind to develop mellow 
social intercourse, nor convivial friend- 
ships. I have always noted that two men 
who as strangers have passed together a 
‘‘night of crime’’ are henceforth the most 
intimate of friends—boon companions. 
The southern colonists had few scruples. 
Money came easily, time was light upon 
their hands, and they were a roystering 
and gaming crew. Every one who could 
sing a ‘‘good,’’ or rather a bad, song, who 
could drink his friends under the table 
and be up betimes the next morning 
none the worse for his potions, was a 
good fellow indeed. It is hard to be 
hospitable with people who drink pop 
and betake themselves to bed with the 
chickens. 

The story about Baron Manheim on 
page 90 shows the continuity of human 
nature, and we should celebrate the 
Baron as the first to establish ‘‘a slum 
settlement’’ in this country, as he was 
accustomed to have the employees of his 
great glass factory come to his house at 
regular intervals, where he taught them 
music. It is said that in Philadelphia 
carpets were not in common use until the 
middle of the eighteenth century; ‘‘we 
are told the floors were sanded’’ (as they 
are in New Orleans to-day in many of 
the restaurants) ‘‘and that the sand man 
went his rounds regularly, and that the 
housewives or servants sprinkled the 
sand on the floor through a sieve or 
arranged it in patterns with deft turns 
of the broom. The walls were white- 
washed until about 1745, when we find 
one Charles Hargrave advertising wall- 
paper, and a little later Peter Fleeson 
manufacturing paper-hangings and 


papier-maché moldings at the corner of 
Fourth and Chestnut streets.”’ 

It is pleasant to find on page 103 a 
confirmation of one of my favorite argu- 
ments. I have always contended that 
the good taste and fitness of things colo- 
nial were due to deliberate judgment on 
the part of our forefathers, and not, as 
has been frequently asserted by lovers 
of profuse ornamentation, due to their 
lack of opportunities. 

Miss Sarah Eve entered in her journal 
in 1773: ‘‘Feb. 10th we stept into Mrs. 
Parish’s for a moment and then went to 
Mrs. Stretch’s. We were much pleased 
with our visit and her new house; the 
neatness and proportions of the furniture 
corresponding so well with the size of the 
house that here one may see elegance in 
miniature. I don’t mean the elegance 
of a palace, but of simplicity which is pre- 
ferable—the one pleases the eye but 
flatters the vanity, the other pleases the 
judgment and cherishes nature. As I 
walked through this home I could not 
help saying this surely might be taken 
for the habitation of Happiness.’’ The 
italies are mine, and I wish amateur pho- 
tography had been invented before 1773, 
and that Miss Eve had preserved some 
pictures of this small but appropriately 
furnished colonial house, ‘‘the habitation 
of Happiness.”’ 

The versatile Benjamin Franklin again 
turns up in the guise of a house-deco- 
rator. We know he invented the open 
stove that passes yet by his name, and 
we have here a picture of a comfortable 
library chair upholstered in leather, of 
which one has only to raise the seat 
which folds up against the back to have 
a convenient step-ladder. 

Miss Singleton makes one statement 
the historical accuracy of which is doubt- 
ful. At the very end of Part II, page 151, 
she says: ‘‘New Orleans, at first a penal 
settlement,’’ ete. Though there were 
doubtless many men and women who 
were forcibly deported from France to 
be sent out to the colonies, New Orleans 
was no more a penal settlement than 
other early colonial cities to which crimi- 
nals were exiled as bond-servants. 

OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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a lighter shade of red between the beams? 
There is no wainscoting in this room—in fact, 
in none of the rooms; only an eight-inch base- 
board. I will treat it as a ‘‘den,’’ using Turkish 
goods for draperies, Venetian lanterns, and 
make the bay-window a cozy corner. 

Dining-room has an old-fashioned brick fire- 
place on one side of room, and sideboard built 
in on other. There is a shelf, seven feet from 
floor, around entire room. I would like to finish 
this room in Flemish, except floors, with walls 
a Delft blue, and white ceiling between beams, 
or some brighter color on ceiling if possible. 
I wish to make this room a Dutch room, and 
will use (photogravure) copies of Rembrandts, 
with wide Flemish frames, and on shelf will 
have steins, Delft plates, ete., and all furniture 
in room will be antique Dutch, Flemish finish. 
Am I all right, or all wrong? If my color 
scheme is right for the rooms, I will see that 
rugs and draperies harmonize. 3 

The color scheme you have in mind for your 
country-house seems to us particularly good. 
We have but one change to make, and that is in 
the treatment of the billiard-room. With 
Flemish oak woodwork and deep red side-walls, 
we would advise red between the beams of the 
ceiling rather than ivory-white, that the room 
be kept severely Dutch, that no Turkish draper- 
ies enter the room, and that Mr. Jarvis’s horn 
lanterns be substituted for the Venetian ones. 
We have a special dislike for such cozy corners 
as your description suggests. The floors should 
be stained Flemish in both billiard-room and 
the dining-room, and that they be liberally 
covered with rugs to prevent what would other- 
wise be too black an effect. 


Will you give me some help in furnishing my 
house. It is new and the rooms are small, but 
it is cozy and well lighted. 

The parlor is 13 by 15; is papered with light 
paper of arather nondescript kind; the wood- 
work is white. I do not care to change the 
paper at present. I have two easy and two 
straight-back mahogany chairs upholstered in 
red silk plush. The floor is a very poor one, 
but I do not wish to cover it with a carpet. 
What kind of lace or muslin curtains shall I 
buy? How shall I dress the windows? I have 
a few oil-paintings of small size, and I have two 
or three very good photographs I could use on 
the wall—which would be best? What color and 
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material shall I use for portitres? My dining- 
room is terra-cotta, with a red figure in the 
pattern; the woodwork is cypress; the floor has 
a hardwood border. The hall is 8 by 10, the 
paper is blue, and the woodwork is a light, 
cheap-looking oak or pine. I have one Tur- 
kish rug, size about one and one-quarter by one 
and three-quarters yards for this place. 

The upper rooms are for chambers, and I 
know pretty well how I want these. We have 
many books, but I do not know where to put 
them. We have four of Prang’s reproductions 
of paintings. I do not fancy them, as they are 
large, but I suppose I must use them. Can you 
suggest where? I have several pieces of old- 
blue china and two pewter porringers. Would 
these be available for decorative purposes with 


my terra-cotta dining-room? . 2. 


Until the paper on your parlor walls is 
renewed it will be impossible for your room to 
be satisfactory. We are unable to advise you 
in regard to the carpet and furnishings, as you 
tell us nothing about the coloring of the paper 
beyond the fact that it is nondescript. We 
imagine that it may be pale ecru, with gilt or 
some other combination equally hopeless. We 
think that it is a waste of time and money to 
labor over the small belongings of a room when 
the foundation is frankly bad. 

As you wish to make changes slowly, and at 
as small an expense as possible, we advise you 
to begin with the paper, choosing a cartridge of 
plain, strong tone, and gradually bring the rest 
of the room into line withit. The manogany 
chairs will look well with many schemes of 
eolor, but the red plush upholstery should be 
removed. With green cartridge-paper, the 
chairs could be temporarily covered with green 
denim, and later give place to a more lasting 
fabric. Oliver Coleman, in the December 
House BEAUTIFUL, speaks of a floor-covering 
that would be very suitable for your room. 
You could use it as a big rug, having the floor 
stained mahogany. Curtains of sheer muslin 
would be effective here, and more in keeping 
with the room than lace ones. The dining-room 
paper of terra-cotta and red seems a harsh 
combination, but possibly the paper has the 
effect of two shades of terra-cotta. Your plan 
for the aleove is very good. The curtains 
should be simple—white or cream net, with 
outer hangings of terra-cottadenim. The floors 
throughout the lower part of the house should 
be stained alike. The hall seems to us a little 
difficult to treat until the paper has been 
changed. A strong, plain color would help 
immensely. 

You are fortunate to have so many books. 
They should be placed in low bookeases lining 
the wall, and as you live in a clean country the 
shelves should not be covered. Use the screen 
where you have a decided use for one. If you 
do not care for the Prang reproductions, do not 
use them. Many houses would be vastly im- 
proved if all the pictures were banished. A few 
good pictures add much to the attractiveness of 
a room, but they must be well framed and hung 
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judiciously. The photographs should be framed 
without mats, in simple dark bands of wood, 
and should not be placed near the oils. The 
old-blue china and pewter will look well ina 
corner cupboard in your dining room. 


Please suggest the cheapest way that we 
could finish living-room and dining-room. If 
caleimine is used, would it be better to have 
walls rough-plastered? 

Furniture in living-room is old mahogany 
sofa, three chairs, and ottoman, covered with 
blue corduroy like inclosed sample. I have one 
oriental rug about 5 by 9, mixture of old-blue, 
red, green, and brown, and shall use either 
terry or matting on floors. If terry, what color 
would you suggest? 

Dining-room furniture is walnut; large rug, 
with red and blue predominating. I have a red 
Navajo blanket which I wish to use on dining- 
room wall, if possible. What should I use for 
portiéres between the rooms? 


The sample of corduroy inclosed is an excel- 
lent shade, and if you can reproduce it in cal- 
eimine on rough plaster the effect will be 
pleasing and unusual. If, however, the calei- 
mine is cold and lacks depth, it would be wise 
to diseard blue altogether and use a strong, deep 
green on both rooms. Blue and green, when 
carefully handled, make a very artistic combi- 
nation. The fortitres between the rooms 
should be of a solid color like the walls. If the 
Navajo blanket is one of the old ones, colored 
with vegetable dyes, it will doubtless be effect- 
ive against your green background. The 
modern Navajos, with their crude aniline dyes, 
seem to us out of the question in any room, and 
only suitable for rugs on a summer piazza. 


Will you kindly tell me what is the value of 
a plate in deep blue and bluish white marked 
on the back J. Wedgwood. The name is writ- 
ten in a ecirele on a sort of belt design. The 
plate has very little decoration, except the deep 
blue border, and the glaze is very fine. Can 
you recommend to me a book which would be 
a guide in buying old china? Is there any real 
value in old luster of a dull copper color with 
bands having raised butterflies and baskets of 
flowers highly colored? Can you tell me the 
name of a service of china which is seventy- 
five or a hundred years old, if not much older? 
The ground is clear white; the decoration con- 
sists of a basket filled with flowers in the center 
of each piece and with butterflies and flowers 
around this. On the edge of the pieces is an 
open decoration (I do not mean that the ware is 
pierced), but the decoration is in thin, fine lines 
in a set pattern. At intervals this is broken by 
little medallions with roses in them. All the 
decoration is in grass-green and a very brilliant 
gold. H. R. 
Your plate is undoubtedly one of the early 
It is difficult to place 
a price on it, or in fact on any bit of old china, 








“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" t 


lls how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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as association is such an important consider- 
ation in its value. New York antique dealers 
sell similar plates, ten inches in diameter, from 
eight dollars to twenty dollars apiece, according 
to their state of preservation. There are many 
books that would be a guide to you in pur- 
chasing china. Alice Morse Earle’s delightful 
“China Collecting in America’’ is very helpful, 
and so is Barber’s ‘‘Anglo-American Pottery’’ 
—the latter devoted exclusively to historical 
blue Staffordshire. Jewett is a standard Eng- 
lish authority, and should be studied. His 
opinions regarding the origin of the so-called 
Lowestoft ware are of great value to the stu- 
dent, and the fact that there are differences 
as to the place of its manufacture only adds to 
the charm of this fascinating china. Another 
volume, now out of print, is ‘“The China Hun- 
ter’s Club.’’ The Barber book is becoming 
rare, and has doubled in price since its publica- 
tion a year ago. It is printed by The Clay 
Worker, of Indianapolis. 

Your old tea-set is either French or English. 
It is hard to determine which without seeing a 
piece of it. French potters used gold long 
before English potters adopted it. The color 
of the paste, whether pure white or ivory, would 
denote the age. Brilliant gold with green is an 
unusual combination. The decoration is not 
especially rare. The basket motive originated 
in Holland, and is found on many early bits of 
Delft. Later English potters used it, and it 
became a favorite and much abused design. 
Copper luster is always interesting to the col- 
lector. The many imitations, some of them 
surprisingly good, have injured the commercial 
value of the ware. 


Will you be kind enough to tell me the best 
way to care for hardwood floors, finished with 
varnish and rubbed down? Is it enough to wipe 
them up with cool water once a week? We go 
over them every day with canton flannel. I have 
read of wiping them up with kerosene, but I do 
not wish to use it. How often do you think the 
floors need refinishing? I want to keep them 
up well. I would be very grateful for your 
advice. B. W. 


Hardwood floors should be rubbed with 
‘“‘Bucher’s”’ polish once in three months, and if 
they have been properly filled and waxed in the 
first place, no other cleaning or polishing is 
necessary. They will keep in order for years 
and have a beautiful, soft finish. Water should 
never be used on a waxed floor, and kerosene 
under no conditions. The oil in the latter im- 
parts only-a temporary gloss and is injurious 
to the floor. Bucher’s polish should be applied 
with a weighted brush; further directions 
accompany each box. Floors should be wiped 
each day with a soft cloth. 


Mr. French’s articles on ‘“‘Old New England 
Furniture’ have been very interesting and 
instructive. There are, however, two or three 
points I should like more fully explained. 











ANTIQUES 


COLONIAL FURNITURE. ] 

Mahogany Sofas, Chairs, ) 

Tables and Gardrobes, all 

veritable antiques and in 

good condition, no repro- 

ductions. AH very handsome Chippendale Side- 

board and China Closet, both mahogany. 

RARE OLD CHINA. Lowestoft, Tortoise 
Shell, Minton, Mulberry, Staffordshire, etc. 

Copper, Brass and Pewter 

Lamps in great variety. Some 

with beautiful opalescent glass 

shades. Jewish Candelabra five 

and seven branches. Samovyars, 

Jardinicre’s and other old Rus- 

sian Coppers. A very large col- 

lection of Pewter, Brass and 

Copper Antiques of all sorts. Alt the sign of 


Che Copper Kettle, 251 Michigan Avenue, 


Mrs. HDH M. ROBERTS, 


Catalogue and Price-List on request. 
Photographs sent after correspondence. 














25°) MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 




















DINING-ROOM 


PICTURES 








SHOULD BE 


Happy or humorous; or full of 


color and action, such as 


FOX-HUNTING 


SCENES 


with hounds and horses, and the 
riders in scarlet. 


We are pleased at all times to 
offer suggestions or send 
things on approval. 


O'Brien's Art Galleries 


WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES"’ is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Purchases made for out-of- 
town buyers 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: 
FURNITURE, WALL PAPERS, 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 
POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by mai 


MRS. T. §. ROBIE 


702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO 








MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS. IN 
BELLES LETTRES 





IS NOT ONLY A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
BRIEF OF “THE MOSHER BOOKS,” 
1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE BIBELOT IN IT- 
SELF. SENT POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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THE SHORT ROUTE TO 


Pan-American Exposition 
AT BUFFALO 


For further information, reservation 
of sleeping-car berths, etc., address 


J. Y. CALAHAN, Gen’! Agent, 


111 Adams Street, Chicago 
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Of what period does the glass knob indicate 
furnituze to be? Is a glass knob as desirable as 
a brass one? Is the best mahogany furniture 
very dark—wine color in fact—or a yellow- 
brown, much lighter? Is one hundred and fif- 
teen dollars an exorbitant price for an old 
mahogany secretary? It is severe in style, with 
small glass panes in the doors, and the original 
brass handles, excepting two. Could you give 
additional advice in regard to old desks and 
secretaries? We found one—a desk, I mean— 
said to be two hundred years old. It is of dark 
mahogany, with the original handles, and very 
fine; claw and ball foot. Ought or can an old 
slope-top desk have the claw and ball design? 
We are anxious to buy a good desk or secretary. 
The two best desks cost eighty-five and ninety 
dollars, and we have visited every store in New 
York. These prices seem high, as desks are not 
rare. 

We wish to furnish a house in old mahogany, 
but fear we do not know enough about the sub- 
ject. We have studied Nye, Lyon, and other 
authorities, yet find ourselves in the dark in 
regard to many details. It is difficult to know 
just how much a thing is worth. ‘eo 


The glass knobs you ask about belong to an 
early period. The pear-shaped ones of milky 
glass are contemporary with the earliest brass 
knobs, a picture of which®may be found in Mr. 
French’s third article on furniture. Many of 
the glass knobs were made in this country, and 
are quite out of place on Sheraton and Chippen- 
dale designs. Their proper place is on heavy 
colonial pieces, though one often finds them in 
shops on furniture of an English and later 
period. They are beautiful in color, and when 
held to the light have the fire of an opal. The 
round knobs of clear glass, having sometimes an 
escalloped edge, belonged to a later day, and 
survived until the middle of the present cen- 
tury. They were almost as large as door-knobs, 
and about as interesting. Many old bureaus 
have mahogany knobs, and a word should be 
said in their favor. They were in vogue eighty 
years ago, and are now coming in again. 
Collectors are learning the wisdom of retaining 
them rather than ruthlessly replacing them 
with new brass knobs or handles. 

Mahogany having the rich coloring of a ripe 
horse chestnut is the most desirable. Crotch 
mahogany shows these tones. Much that is old 
and exceedingly good is lighter, but the very 
red mahogany should be avoided. It is usually 
new. In regard to prices, we do not consider 
one hundred and fifteen dollars exorbitant for 
a really fine secretary, if desirable, and by 
desirable we mean, not a patched article, but 
one which is genuinely old all the way through, 
beautiful in color, exceptional in design, and 
still having the original knobs or handles. It 
is not too much. From your letter we imagine 
the desk in question answers this description. 
You can, however, find much that is desirable 
outside of New York at lower figures. There 
are many places in New England and the South 
where New York prices are unknown. 











** SUCCESSFUL 


HOUSES"’ recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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FURNISHINGS 








Many old desks with sloping lids have ball 
and claw feet. These desks are usually very 
high, the lid being regulated for a stool rather 
than a chair. This fact should be taken into 
consideration when one contemplates a pur- 
chase, otherwise one may become the possessor 
of a fine piece of old furniture, but an utterly 
useless writing-desk. The desks without the 
claw feet are lower, and therefore more con- 
venient. 





As many of the back numbers of THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL are out of print, the publishers are 
now Offering for $3.00 one year’s subscription to 
THE HousE BEAUTIFUL and “Successful 
Houses,” a book containing articles with over 
100 illustrations reprinted from THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL. 


102. verfell Fed | i'm 
Building ef 
Colonial China Pewter, Brat? 
Copper, Old books, 


Hifiorical Blue Plates 
Catalogue by mail 


VIRGINIA H ROBIE 


CHICAGO 2352 
Peer ILLINOIS 








MODERN STYLE, VOL. II. 


Designs in general use in Art Nouveau, $5.00. 


RUSSELL STURGIS’ DICTIONARY OF 
ARCHITECTURE, Vol. I. 


To be complete in three volumes. In Cloth, $18.00; Half 
Morocco, $30 00. 


Paris Exposition Furniture, $12.00. 40 Plates. 
Paris Exposition Decoration, 12.00. 40 Plates. 
ON HAND AT 
G. BROES VAN DORT, 

704, 218 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnisned. 











Direct from Our Factory 


The “Graeme” Handy Box Seat 


70 Buys this om ant BOX SEAT, direct from the 


factory, freig ht prepaid. To be returned at 
our expense Bf you are not greatly — 
—with it. Handy for any room 
B+ ho ouse, Or for the office. At retail it woul 
cost $10.00 to $12.06 
Upholstered in the: finest moss, deep tufted, and covered 
with Gobelin Art ticking and Art denim in all colors, both 
plain and figured goods. Samples sent on uest. Trimmed 
with brass beadingand brass nails,and is fitted with smooth- 
reaming casters. Box prettily lined with contrasting col- 
Has loop to lift the cover and strap to hold it when up. 
Size. 36x17x14 inches high. Made in any other size desi 
and i in a many Fi ular, artistic coverings. Write for prices. 
Prepay Freight to points east of the en pi and 
m...* of South Carolina. Points be; on a oy"2! Write 
for catalogue showing WINDOW SEA SEATS, SHIRT- 
WAIST BOXES, COZY CORNERS, WARDROBE LOUNGES, etc. 








\ a RAEME MPG. CO., 36 S. Ionia St., GRAND RAPIDS, ,) 





ALICE E. NEALE 


I1101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 Wasnincton Strest 


CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-TxHirp Street West 
posite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made ot 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 




















**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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Decorate Your Home 


Nothing is more appropriate for decorating Dens, 
Cozy Corners, Halls, and rooms generally than our 
reproductions in Papier Mache of Ancient Armor, 
Weapons, Gauntlets, Indian Heads, Masks, Busts, 
Placques, Pipes, etc. Besides being truly artistic 
they are practically indestructible. They don’t peel, 
chipoff or break, likeiron or plaster. They are so light 
in weight that a small tack will hold them in place. 


Armor 81G. A German Shield of the 16th Centure 
from the Ambras collection,Vienna. The scene repre- 
sents, in relief,the award of the Apple by Paris, on 
Mount Ida. This, with two 15th Century Swords anid 
one double edge Battle Ax, completes the piece. $ 
Size, 10x26 in. Weight,4 lbs. Price, delivered 6 
Oriental MasKs. 852 and 854 are life size in $2 
cviors. Weight,60z. Price delivered, eack.... 


Indian MasKs. 89 and 870. 6in. high, in 50 


colours. Postpaid, each 


Indian MasKs. 873 “Hattie Tom” and 874 “Bro- 
ken Arm,” are life size, in colors. Weight, 60z. $2 
Price delivered....... .. .. ase suanwens 
For other designs see our ads. in other magazines. 
If your dealer has none in stock send us his nam t your wants and we 
so tmaiied, Welne toe “Astiotin 3 = : 
a 


r pieces k, Milwaukee 


sent free; shows many oth Reference, F N 
NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS, _ E. Water St..Milwaukee,Wis. 





OF IMPORTANCE 


TO 
VISITORS 
TO 


| 
|THE PAN-AMERICAN 
| EXPOSITION 


THIS SUMMER 


Six Trains Daily from Chicago 
to Buffalo and the 
East 


’ 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 


180 CLARK STREET 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES AND FILMS 
MAGIC LANTERNS WANTED on? fichine: 


HABBACH &CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila.. Pa. 





JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


pupersed direct from Japan vy. Henry Arden, 
38 West 22d Street, New York. Embroideries, Silk, 
Silk Crépes in colors, Wall Papers, Grass Cloths, Chinese 
Grass Linen, Gold Paper and Pongees, Japan, English, Holland 
and German Pottery, Danish Ghesswrese, Wood Paper and 
Cocoa Bark in Sheets. 





CERAMICS 


Helen M. Topping 


Class Days—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 


Conventional Designs for Tableware given special 
attention. Suggestions and estimates on application 


Studio: 806 Marshall Field Bldg., - CHICAGO 











FABLES IN SLANG 
By GEORGE ADE 


Is nearing its one-hundredth thousand 











‘““SUCCESSFUL HOUSES "'gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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Lackawanna 
Railroad 


MAGNIFICENT DAILY SERVICE 
SrTWEEN 


NEW YORK and BUFFALO 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO \ / 
NEW YORK and ST. LOUIS 


Tickets and reservations at 429 Rroadway: 
259 Main BSireet, Buffaio; 105 Adame Streei 
Chicago; Eighth and Ulive Streets, St. Louis. 

The Lackawanna Railroad presents anex- 
eelled lveations and opportunities for indus- 
tries and manufactories. 

General Offices. 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 




















FROM ST. MICHAEL 
| aw TO MANILA 
xa 11,974 MILES 








M4 Te 





/ 
» 


And the Stars and Stripes affording 
protection to American Commerce 


all the way. 


See the new “Round the World” 
folder of the New York Central 
Lines, just out. 

| @-s03 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt 
of a postage-stamp, by 





GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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THE HOUSE BE 


AUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 








T= ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTO! 
three-fold desire: to afford a needed 
nication for architects; and to reliev« 
to numerous correspondents. It wil 
gether with mention of their specialt 
the extent of the directory shall de 


concerned, it should be stated that 


thing received, or to stop publication 
or cessation should not be construed 


VY of ‘‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is conducted with a 
convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 
s of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 
ontain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
es, It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
id entirely upon the architects themselves. 


In justice to all 


hough the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 


f any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
s reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 








ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO 


E. S. HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & 
La Salle Street, Chicago 


FROST & GRANGER 


Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Stree 


HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


L. G. HALLBERG 
Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE 


Architects, 1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago, I 


K. E. JYRCH 


Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and 


Chicago. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN 
Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 1s 
Chicago. Telephone Central-1969 


ford Building, 


Robey Streets, 


aSalle Street, 


PATTON, FISHER & MILLER 


Architects, Room 50, 115 Monroe St., Chica 
Patton, Reynolds Fisher, Grant C. Miller 


PEABODY & BEAULE’ 


Architects, 1649 to 5x Monadnock Building, 
Homes. 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, J 
Architect, t107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Bure 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

FRANK H. NUTTE! 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND 
Parks, Cemeteries, Publi 


ence Solicited 


and Private Gr 
710 Sykes Block, 254 


DAYTON, OHIO. 

F. M. ANDREWS 
Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, 
and business blocks. 


Normand S$ 


ago. Modern 


treet, Chicago 


ENGINEER 


Correspond 


n Ave. 


Modern homes 


ARCHITECTS’ 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


W.K. COWAN & CO., Fine Arts Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘“ The Antique Shop.” 

JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 


CARPET SWEEPERS 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.” 


CEMENT CONSTRUCTION AND CON- 
CRETE WORK 


STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED AND TURNED MOULDING 


(PORCH WORK AND WOOD GRILLS) 
BOYNTON & CO., 67 W. Washington Street. 
Chicago. Tel. Main-4536. 


FIRE PROOFING. 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York. Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 


CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SPIERLING & LINDEN, 1216 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 
Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


199 Wabash 
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PURCHASING AGENT. 


MISS ELEANOR ALISON CUMMINS, 76 
Third Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Selects and 
purchases Wall Pagan. Textiles and Furni- 
ture. Draperies made and hung. Embroider- 
ies from original designs. 


SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPER. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 
Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


199 Wabash 





DRAPERIES 

JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 

MISS ANNE LEE, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Selections made in Boston and New York for 
all Interior Furnishing. 

METAL TILES. 

MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. 


DUMB WAITERS AND HAND ELEVA- 
TORS 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 


Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 





wan» RUGS FOR YOUR HOMES 


Don’t Fail to See the Immense Stock at 


nd 3) 8Kems¥ XC) <3 


Cor. CONCRESS ST. and WABASH AVE. 





Wecarry in stock nearly every pattern made in the U. S., 
thousands of the handsomest ones ever made. 
Oriental Rugs in Great Variety. 


lowest. 


in fact, 
Our prices are always 


Oo. W. RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors. 





when You want CA RPET S & sure to visit 
THE GREAT EXCLUSIVE CARPET HOUSE 


WHERE YOU WiLL ALWAYS FIND 


The 
Largest 
Stock 


in the City WABASH AVE. GOR.GONGRESS 


Carpets, 
Rugs, 
Mattings, 
Curtains. 


CHICAGO 


Write for Illustrated Rug Catalogue 
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OPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE FROCTER & GAMBLE CO CINCINNATI 


5 PSHE increase of culture and intelligence 

46)! brings a demand for more highly refined 
+) and better articles of home use and con- 
\ORK 5 sumption. Ivory Soap, by reason of its 
purity, lack of objectionable perfume and color, 
the freedom with which it can be used without 
injury, and its perfect fitness for the toilet and 
bath, makes it the favorite soap with people 











tw choose carefully. 
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A Beautiful Floor 








may be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A Beautiful Surface 








and remarkable durability may be se- 
cured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


Wax Finish is dangerously slippery, and 
must often be applied to look well. 

Supremis is never slippery, requires little 
care, rarely has to be renewed, and gives un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Write for our booklet, “The Treatment of 
Floors,” the most complete treatise ever issued 
on this subject. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 














TO KEEP YOUR 


BANK BOOKS, TAX RECEIPTS, 
DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS, 


AND OTHER VALUABLE 
PROPERTY IS THE 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO’S VAULTS 


LaSalle St. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
ROBERT BOYD, Manager 


STORAGE FOR TRUNKS AND SIL- 
VERWARE AT REASONABLE RATES 























Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, throu 
connection with the Central’s western line 


“The Limited 


apolis & St. Louis 


Cf es 


“Pictures and Not 
En Route” 


4s an illustrated booklet describin; 
Chicago-Omaha route. 


Send for a free copy. 











CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


gh Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffs in 
rom Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, 
Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, Webster 


“The Express” 


Omaha »° Minneapolis * St. Paul | Z 
SHORT LINE 


Illinois Central from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 


Night train with through sleeping car, 
day train with buffet-parlor car. 


SCHEDULES AND TICKETS 
OF RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., 1.C, RR. 


sity and Fort Dodge. 
** Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 


Fast, daily, prin¢ipal intermediate stops, 
sleeping car, free reclining chair car, 
dining car. 





R. R. from Fort Dodge. 
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=] WE MAKE PLATES 
+4 rom PHOTOS and 
Lscawin GS for PRINTING 


© LIStRATION 


“1 WRITE US ABOUT YOUR 


|ANNUAL* CATALOGUE 


| TELL US THE SIZE & NUMBER 
OF PLATES YOU WANT AND 
WE'LL hs psig YOU PRICES 


EN NGRAVE RS . ILLUSTRATORS 


ALF TONES, ZINC ETCHINGS,WoODCuUTS 


ILLINOIS ENGRAVING CO. 


356 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 








